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This page is set apart for the business department of the INSTRUCT- 
or. Onit will be found matters of interest to those interested 
in the success of the INstructor and who are co-operating with 
us in our efforts to make it, in every sense,the leading educational 
paper of the world. 
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The Edinboro Publishing Co., publishers of the 
EDUCATIONAL INDEPENDENT, Edinboro, Pa., 
have been made General Agents for the INSTRUCT- 
OR for Institute work in every state in the Union 
except New York. All applications for Institute 
Agencies should be sent tothem. All applications 
for local agencies should be sent direct to the home 
office. 





Kk 

The Educational Independent published at Edinboro, 
Pa., is one of the brightest and best papers published 
for supplementary reading. It contains eight large 
pages always filled with interesting and valuable mat- 
ter and is published weekly during the school year. 
Subscription price fifty cents. By a special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we are taking subscriptions 
for it together with the Insrrucror at 75 cents for both. 





Send to the publishers for a sample copy of the 


Independent. Elsewhere we make a very liberal offer 
of these two papers and Craig’s Question Book. 
Kk 


The Pathfinder, published at Washington, D. C., is 


10 the freshest, brightest and best edited weekly news- 
11 paper to be found and asa current topics paper for 
12-13 | school use has no superior. | 
14 | $1.00 a year but by special arrangement with the pub- | 
15 | lishers we can furnish it one year, together with the | 
16 Ixsrructor at the remarkably low rate of $1.10, should 
17 | the Question Book, as elsewhere offered, not be desired. 
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Are you in arrears with your subscription to 
the Insrructor? If so, it is suggested that you 
pay up arrearages at once, together with as many 
years’ advance subscription as youdesire. You 
have the privilege of doing this at the present 
rate of 50 cents a year. 








Plans are now perfected for presenting to the 
readers of the Insrucror the largest, the best 
edited, the most beautiful, and in all respects the 
most desirable educational paper ever published, 
commencing with the November number. It 
will be a paper that every progressive teacher 
By subscribing now 
it can be procured for as many years as you wish 
to pay in advance at the rate of 50 cents a year. 
The price is to be increased to $1.00 within a 
short time. 
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Great Offers. 


On another page the following offers are 
made : 
1. Normal Instructor one year and Craig’s 
Question Book, postpaid $1.14. 


Educational Inde- 
pendent, Craig’s Question Book, $1.24 postpaid. 


2. Normal Instructor, 


3. Normal Instructor, the Pathfinder, Craig’ s 
Question Book, $1.49 postpaid. 

4. All three papers and the book, to same 
address, for only $1.64. 
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We wish to keep constantly before the minds of all teachers the idea that on account of the proposed 
enlargement of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR and other improvements, all of which will begin with the No- 


vember number, the subscription price is to be increased to $1.00. 
announced, but it will occur in the fall or early winter. 


The date of this increase can not yet be 
It is, therefore, important that all present subscribers 


keep their subscriptions paid in advance and all those who contemplate subscribing should do so before the 


increase takes place. 


Not only bear this in mind, but please do us and your friends the favor of informing teachers of the 
proposed changes in order that they, too, may take advantage of the present rate. 
Subscribers may pay as many years in advance as they desire. 
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“The law of Nature is that acertain quantity 
of work is necessary to produce a certain quantity 
of good, of any kind whatever. If you want 
knowledge, you must toil for it; if food, you 
must toil forit ; and if pleasure, you must toil 
for it.’’—Ruskin. 

ako 
Solid Work, No Worry. 





Aim to do solid, true work this year, as never 
before. Allow no sham, surface work to creep 
in. But aim to avoid overwork, and above all, 
‘do not worry.’’ 


KL 


“The world puts on its role of glory now.” 
In September. 





After the summer comes a wealth of fruitage 
and glory in autumn. But when the world of 
Nature is putting on, so to speak, a holiday garb, 
those who labor in the educational field are seek- 
ing to fit on once more the work-a-day garments 
of the school-room, 

But we trust the old commonplace has _ be- 
come changed and ‘‘glorified’’ a little. May 
every teacher enter upon the autumn’s work 
having gained true rest and growth throughout 
the summer. 

May the summer’s gain have been sufficient to 
add a high glory to the autumn. 

In greater nobility of purpose, and feeling 


there come a greater inner glory of character to 


every teacher. 
In harmony with Nature’s strong, quiet in- 


| 
| 





time to read, to dream, and to sleep? Have 
you made this a part of your summer, those of 
you who are able to control the spending of your 
vacation? The vacation has too important a 
bearing upon the year’s work of every teacher to 
be overlooked, when we consider school matters. 
We do not say there should be no serious work 
or study in vacation. But put first all that is a 
real rest. 

Does the first of September find you still feeling 
hurried and having found time for no real rest? 
We need to have, or at least frequently, a little 
of the quiet kind of rest, the ‘‘giving way’’ and 
getting close to our ‘‘Rest Mother,’”’ which is 
Nature. A summer of gay travel and haste can 
not be best every year. 

Have we felt the meaning of our ‘Prairie 
Poet’s’? cry in his matchless little poem, ‘‘A 
Summer Mood ?’’ A little taste now of some of 
Hamlin Garland’s poems may help for next 
vacation. 


Our sympathies are with those who, ina brave: 


round of duties this summer, have been obliged 
by circumstance to forego all personal plans for 
rest. May added strength be given them for the 
year’s work. 

Ok 


The Bird Question. 





Public schools, to the front on this question ! 
Educators everywhere, school journals, teachers, 
pupils, it is yours to deal with. Let the time of 
its settlement be hastened. Shall the cruel 
slaughter of the birds, the reckless indifference 
to their extermination, continue? Much is writ- 
ten, much is said. The schools are agitating the 
question. Thoughtful people are dealing with 
it. But not enough is being said and done, when 


more deeply the dignity of their calling, may | statistics still give us the cold figures of ‘‘millions 


of dead birds annually—killed merely to supply 


decoration for hats and bonnets.”’ 
Public sentiment is not aroused in a day, nor 


fluence these autumn days, each teacher may a week, nor year, to a thing which has assumed 


thus radiate a wonderful new influence for good | ‘such proportions. 
upon all who come in daily contact in the school- | 


room. 


Slavery of a certain kind is 
not exterminated yet. We are fearful slaves 
to custom, in many respects. It has long been 


Welcome then, to all who step across the old | so customary to see birds displayed in milliner’s 


threshold of school-life, with newness of purpose !, windows, we become accustomed to the sight. 
Welcome likewise to the new-comers who bring | It is as if they grew there and that hack of their 


so much of brightness and fresh strength into 
the work ! 
** J 


Next Vacation. 





Now is a good time to think ot tne next vaca- 
tion. Have you rested truly this past vacation ? 
Have you really ‘‘let go”’—dropped the nervous 
strain—the feeling of drive and hurry so many 
live in through all the school months? Have 
you relaxed every muscle—given yourselves up 
to the luxury of being at one with Nature? Have 
you sought this soothing, helpful influence for 
tired nerves—the fresh air and the sunshine, the 
woods and the water? Has there been time to 


think, to know yourself,and your dearest friends ; 





inanimate beauty did not lie an evil fearful to 
contemplate. But from our childhood’s earliest 
remembrance we have been accustomed to see 
the birds in their joyous, free, woodland homes, 
as much alive as we. This seems more natural, 
and we should look for the birds there and there 
only. How comes it that ‘‘artificial custom’’ 
outweighs our right and natural attitude? 
Which do we prefer, putting the question from 
rather aselfish stand point only? Shall the birds 
minister to our ears with their sweet songs, delight 
our eyes with their pretty ways and live beauty, 
there in their own homes among the trees, and 
more than all, give a wonderful and finer delight 
to our inner senses, our spiritual ears and eyes? 
Or do we prefer them to minister to our vanity 





as mere hat decorations, running the chances of 
having enough live birds left in the woods? 
Much has been mere thoughtlessness on the part 
of the majority. Because there are birds still 
left about us, and because we do not witness the 
snaring and killing, and the wrecking of countless 
thousands of little bird homes, we do not realize 
at what cost we ornament our head gear. Every- 
thing, usually, that is written and said against 
this cruelty of killing the birds is directed to- 
ward women. But who is it who captures and 
kills the birds? Who carries on an immense 
traffic in bird life to supply the trade? It may 
be that the other sex have some sins to answer 
for in this line. Yet the great wrong lies with 
women who demand such material. And there 
is a general wrong everywhere, a general menace 
to our higher, finer civilization, when we calmly 
allow needless cruelties to exist anywhere. 

The report of the Audubon Society of Massa- 
chusetts gives ‘‘25,000,000 dead birds imported 
into England annually; 300,000,000 yearly for 
the whole of Europe.’’ Inthe city of Chicago 
alone, one dealer in a single season received 
32,000 humming birds, 30,000 aquatic fowl and 
300,000 wings from birds of various varieties.’? 

These figures appear to us exaggerated. But 
even allowing for possible exaggeration, they 
run high. Is it not time an end was made of it 
all? The rage for flower decorations this season, 
though somewhat trying to many of our ideas of 
harmony, isa very hopeful sign, if it means 
anything toward the settlement of the bird 
question. Teachers, you have a work before you 
this year, an opportunity to do much, not only 
by example, but by leading your pupils into 
closer sympathy and love for Nature’s own dear 
children, the birds. 

We are glad that a Bird Day has been inaug- 
urated in the schools. Make it mean a Bird 
Year, this year ! ° 

Kk 
Contributions Desired. 





We should be pleased to examine short, prac- 
tical articles on Arps AND Devices, for making 
Arithmetic, Language, History, Reading, Spell- 
ing, Geography, Physiology, Writing, etc., 
interesting to children. 

Material for the Friday Afternoon Depart- 
ment, such as original recitations, original songs 
which may be sung to familiar or to: original 
tunes, motion songs with explanations, en, 
drills, etc. 

Specially prepared programs for Lincoln’s, 


o| Washington’s and Longfellow’s birthdays, Arbor 


Day, Memorial Day, Commencement Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas. 

Write all manuscript plainly on one side of paper. 

All available contributions will be retained and 
paid for, according to their value; all unavailable 
manuscripts will be returned, if accompanied by a 
sufficient amount of postage. 

Address all letters containing such contribu- 
tions to the Editorial Department. 
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SCIENCE, LITERATURE, ART. 





We again coine before the readers of the INsrrvcton 
with a new department, and we hope a helpful ote. 
This page will be devoted through the year to a single 
and important purpose—the laying before the teacher 
a brief review of the current events in literature, 
science and art, with suggestions as to how these may 
be profitably employed in supplementing class work. 
One of the principal levers of a teacher’s power is the 
ability to broaden the sympathies and extend the in- 
terest of the pupil to matters beyond the four walls of 
the school-room. If pupils can be led toapply the 
knowledge gained in class to the interpretation of the 
events which are taking place in the busy world around 
them, they will feel themselves to be more a part of 
society, and will not be so impatient for the time to 
come when they can “‘leave school” and “set up for 
themselves.”? This will not only quicken a noble en- 
thusiasm, but will have a helpful influence over the 
quality of the work done. 


RK 


The world of science has sustained a severe 
loss in the death of Alvan Graham Clarke, which 
occurred in Cambridge, Mass., on June 9, at the 
age of sixty-four years. Mr. Clarke was an orig- 
inal discoverer in astronomy of no mean ability, 
having been awarded the Lalande medal of the 
Paris Academy for discovering the companion of 
Sirius in 1862. But his greatest glory lies in his 
history asa lense maker. In 1859 he began 
work on an 18} inch lense, the largest made up | 
to that time. In 1873 a 26-inch objective was 
furnished for the Washington Observatory, and 
in 1880 a 30-inch refractor for the Imperial Ob- 
servatory at St. Petersburg. But interest centers 
chiefly in the last two productions of his patient | 
skill—the 36-inch lense for the Lick Observatory | 
and the 40-inch lense for the Yerkes Observatory. 
The latter was putin place only afew weeks 
before Mr. Clarke’s death. Each lense above 
mentioned was the largest in the world at the 
time it was placed in position. Time alone can 
reveal the value of his last record-breaking 
triumph. The periodic literature of the summer 
contains excellent sketches of Mr. Clarke’s life, 
work, discoveries, etc., and may be used to ad- 
vantage in class work in both astronomy and 
physics, and also in informal ‘‘talks’’ on the 
stars. 


* 


Since Nansen returned from his very successful | 
expedition into the ice-bound regions of the North 





and published his most interesting and instructive | July reviews : ‘‘The exclusive attention to fiction 


description in two volumes, much interest has 
been revived in regard to the condition surround- 
ing the extremities of the earth’s axis. 


| 


That demand for sensational reports in place of actual 
this interest will continue to deepen for the next | news has almost revolutionized journalism. The 
few years is evident from the fact that what may | historical novel is everywhere being pushed into |. 
betermed a three-fold Arctic expedition, is already | the place of genuine history. The wildest and 


companions. His purpose was to drift with the 
wind currents somewhat as did Nansen with the 
ocean currents. Even if successful, it seems im- 
probable that much scientific information can be 
gained by the party. It is, however, a bold 
venture, and may illustrate something of the 
future possibilities of aerial navigation. The 
third expedition is Belgian, and the destination 
is the South Pole. Captain de Gerlache sailed 
from Antwerp on July 25th in the Belgica. He 
follows the plan of Peary in establishing a base 
of supplies in high latitudes, and from there 
pushing forward by easy stages as far as possible. 
This expedition, if successful, will probably be 
of considerable scientific value, asour present 
knowledge of the South polar regions is very 
meager. A considerable time must elapse before 
the final return of these expeditions, and pupils 
should be led to watch for the reports and to 
keep posted regarding their progress. Books on 
former expeditions, as those of Kane and Greely, 
may be used in this connection to excellent ad- 
vantage. 
* 2k 

The ways of literature are deep, and some of 
them seem almost past finding out. That the 
books we read have a controlling influence over 
our lives, none can deny. The natural appetite 
of the mind seems to be almost as depraved as 
the natural desires of the carnal heart. Bad 
mental habits acquired in youth are among the 
most difficult to overcome. The teacher stands 
at least second, and oftentimes first, among the 
possible instruments for the establishment of 
correct literary tastes in reading what has been 
written as well as in writing what will be read. 
In fact, no true literary taste can exist in writing 
except there has previously existed a true liter- 
ary taste in the choice uf reading. There appear 
signs on the horizon which indicate that a change 
is about to take place in the character of the 
reading chosen by the American public. We 
are beginning to come to our senses after our 
long literary debauch. We area standing ex- 
ample that excessive novel-reading weakens the 
intellect, deadens true feeling, and destroys all 
taste for that solid reading which is essential to 
the intelligence of every man and woman. Cur- 
rent writers are beginning to call attention to the 
matter, and urge all to use their influence in 
bringing about a reform. Asasample of such 
calls we quote from an editorial in one of the 


seems to have deadened, if not almost destroyed, 
the public sense of fact, of reality, of truth. The 


lectual vision by means of all sorts of fictitious 
productions. A further effect is to be seen in 
the immense change that has taken place in the 
conduct of mankind in the various departments 
of life. Corruption in politics gnd laxity in 
religion are cases in point. If there is no basis 
of reality, why should men live as though there 
were? Multitudes have answered this question 
to suit their natural desires and are living accord- 
ingly. The change has been almost revolution- 
ary. The world has almost lost all serfse of 
truth and right, and of ideal character and con- 
duct, arid all sense of responsibility as well. 
Where is to be found the remedy? We would 
suggest that it must be found in getting back again 
to the solid basis of truth.’’ And it is the teacher’s 
high privilege to help most effectively in this by 
directing the pupil into proper habits in the 
choice of reading. 
LF 


When Pope Leo XIII. turns from the problems 
of ecclesiasticism and statecraft to that of writing 
a poem on frugality, we may realize somewhat 
of the importance of the subject. The poem is 
in Latin, in the style of Horace, and we quote 
the first three stanzas from Mr. Lang’s transla- 
tion : 

AN EPISTLE TO FABRICIUS RUFUS, 





What diet lends the strength to life and frees 
The flower of health from each malign disease, 
The good Ofellus, pupil from of old 

And follower of Hippocrates, has told. 

Rating base gluttony with anxious air, 

He thus laid down the laws of frugal fare : 


Neatness comes first. Be thy spare table bright 
With shining dishes and with napkins white. 

Be thy Chianti unadulterate 

To cheer the heart and raise the spirits’ weight. 
Yet trust not much the rosy god ; in fine, 

Be sure that you put water to your wine. 

Picked be thy grain and pure thy home-made bread; 
Thy meats be delicate and dairy fed. 

Tender, nor highly spiced thy food ; nor tease 
Thy taste with sauces from A®gean seas. 

Fresh be thine eggs—hard-boiled or nearly raw, 
Or deftly poached or simply served aw plat. 
‘“‘There’s wit in poaching eggs,’’ the proverb says, 
And you may do them in a hundred ways. 


Nor shun the bowl of foaming milk that feeds 
The infant and may serve the senior’s needs. 
Next on the board be heaven’s gift, honey, placed 
And sparing of Hyblean nectar taste ; 

Pulses and salads on thy guests bestow ; 

Even in suburban gardens salads grow. 

Add chosen fruits—whate’er the times afford— 
Let rose-red apples crown the rustic board. 
Last comes the beverage of the Orient shore. 
Mocha, far-off, the fragrant berries bore. 

Taste the dark fluid with a dainty lip, 
Digestion waits on pleasure as you sip. 





Both Page’s Theory (cloth bound) and Busy 








well under way. Our own Lieutenant Peary, of} most baseless speculation is palmed off and, 


Arctic fame, is now busy establishing his base of | accepted as real science. 


The sense of the reality | 


supplies in high latitudes preparatory to making | in the principles that underlie conscience and | 





a final rush for the pole. 


aeronaut, sailed in his balloon, the Eagle, from | lost out. 
Dane’s Island, on July 11th, with two scientific | the pushing of all truth out of the range of intel- | teacher friends should subscribe. 


Andree, the Swedish | society and government has been in many cases | 


| 


All this is but the natural result of | 


Work Series free to any one sending two new sub- 
scribers with fees in full (50c each) and 8c for 
postage (we pay one half of the 16c postage on 
this offer.) There can be no progressive teacher 
who thinks more of 50 cents than of the help and 
benefit received from the Instructor. All your 
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By Chas. TH. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








F; actoring. 








Factoring is the reverse of composition, or the 
process of finding the factors of composite num - 
bers. In composition we have given the mater- 
ial out of which composite numbers are made. 
In factoring we have the structure, to resolve in- 
to its parts. The former synthetic, the latter 
analytic. The word ‘‘factor’ is derived from 
facio, ‘‘I make.’’ Hence, we conclude that fac- 
tor means the maker of the number, rather than 
a divisor of it, in which latter light many math- 
ematicians have looked with error. As a house 
must be builded before it can be torn down, so 
also must a number be viewed in the light that 
it has been the work of some previous construc- 
tion. Because every factor of a number is alsoa 
divisor of it, is not sufficient evidence to say that 
factoring is finding the divisors of a number. 
The fact that the process is usually performed by 
a series of divisions in factoring leads to the com- 
mon error. 

There are two kinds of factors, prime and com- 
posite, which, to the teacher of arithmetic, are 
self-explanatory. 

Besides forming a separate subject in arithme- 
tic, factoring is more or less employed in multi- 
plication and division of intergers, evolution and 
involution, greatest common divisor and least 
common multiple, reduction, addition and ‘sub- 
traction of common fractions, cancellation and 
the subjects of proportion and partnership where 
cancellation is used. A subject entering so 
largely into arithmetical computations should be 


thoroughly dwelt upon and well mastered by the| 


pupil. Begin with small composite numbers 
and question the pupils as to what numbers be- 
ing multiplied together will produce it, and thus 
lead them to see the meaning of factors and to 
understand that the process of finding these fac- 
tors is called factoring. 

The following exercises will be found sugges- 
tive: 

1. Name the factors of 12, 25, 39, 72, and 88. 
2. Name the composite enh biti 1 to 50. 

Name the prime numbers from 1 to 50. 
Name three numbers prime to each other. 
5. Name four composite numbers prime to 


> po 


each other. 

6. Name four that are severally prime, 7. ¢., 
prime each to each. The difference must be not- 
ed here that ‘‘prime to each other’’ and ‘‘sever- 
ally prime’’ are not the same. Forexample, 4, 


8, 11 are prime to each other, for they have no 
common factor, exceeding one. When severally 
prime this is true of any number in connection 


land 8, 





with any other number of the series. This is 
not true in the example given, for 4 and 8 are 
not prime to each other. 3, 7, 11 and 19 is an 
example of numbers severally prime. 

7. When will a number divide by 2 or 5? 


be respectively two and three times the 
first. 


(c) Factor 71280 so that the factors shall , 


bear the relation of 2, 5, 8 and 11. 
CasEIV. Toresolve a number into factors 


8. Explain how numbers are divisible by 4| severally prime. 


9. When will a number divide by 11? 
Ans. 


Rule. Resolve the number into its prime fac- 


tors as in Case I, and, if necessary, combine by 
When the difference between the sum of} multiplication until the desired number of fac- 


the figures jn the odd orders and the sum in the| tors are found and are severally prime. 


even orders is naught, or divisible by 11. 


Example: Resolve 468 into three factors 


10. When a number divides by 9 why will it|severally prime. 


also divide by 3? 

11. Which of the numbers from 2 to 11 will 
divide each of the following: (a) 27720; (b) 
9768; (c) 17968; (d) 14257; (e) 62579? 

12. When the factors 11, 18 and 17 are given 
for the number 2431, what are the others? 

13. Tell by inspection a common factor for 378, 
117, 234. 

14. The sum of twonumbers is 330; their com- 
mon factor is 11: the difference between the oth- 
er two factors is 8. Find the numbers. 

15, Find the largest prime factor common to 
1561 and 1477. 

There are several cases in factoring, of which 
the following are principal : 
CasEI. To find the prime factors of a num- 


Solution : 
468=2X2X3X3 X13. 
By combining, 4, 9 and 13 are the num- 
bers. 

Exercises : 
(a) Resolve 36 into its severally prime 
factors. 
(b) Find three severally prime factors 
for 360. 
(c) What four severally prime factors 
has 2520? 
(d) Find three factors for 2431 severally 
prime. 

CasE V. To find common divisors of two or 


more numbers. 


Rule. Resolve the number into its prime fac- 


ber. tors. The common prime factors, together with 
Rule. Divide the number and each successive | all their possible combinations, will be their com- 


composite quotient by any prime number which | mon divisors. 


will exactly divide it." 
Exercises. 390; 1089; 3303; 5075; 1728; 
1155; 4158; 34650. 


Case II. To find the equal factors of a num- 
ber. 

Rule. Resolve as in Case I, and combine by 
multiplication each set of factors. Thus, 216= 
2x2xK2x3x3 x3. Ifthree sets of factors are 
taken, we have 23, or 6, for each equal factor. 
Exercises : 

(a) 81 into two equal factors. 

(b) 512 into three equal factors. 

(c) 729 into two equal factors. 

(d) 20736 into four equal factors. 

CasE III. To find relational factors of a num- 
ber. 

Rule. Multiply together the numbers of the 
ratio and divide into the number. 
quotient into equal factors corresponding in 
number to the number of ratio. 
number of the ratio by it. 


CasE VI. 
Resolve the | number. 


Multiply each tors. 
of each factor. 


gether with all their combinations, will be the 


Example. Find the divisors common to 72 


and 108. 


Solution : 
72=2X2X2xX3xX3. 
108=2 X2X3xX3xX3. 
2? x 32=common prime factors. 
2 4 
3 9 


6, 12, 18, 36, by combining. 
.*. 2, 3, 4, 6, 9, 12, 18 and 386 are the 
common divisors of 72 and 108. 

Exercises : 
(a) Find the divisors common to 51 and 
72. 
(b) What are the common divisors of 72, 
120 and 156? 

To find all the factors of a given 


Rule. Resolve the number into its prime fac- 
Form a series out of the successive powers 
The numbers in the series, to- 


Example: Resolve 192 into three factors hav- 
ing the ratio of 2, 3 and 4. factors. 
a Example. Find all the factors or divisors of 
Solution : 79 
2x3X4=24, 192-+24=8. a geliay 
8=2x2x2. 2x2=4. 7223 32 
2x3=6. 2x4=8. 9 4 8 
.*. Numbers are 4, 6 and 8. 3 9 } Series. 


Exercises : 
(a) Resolve the number 384 into three 
factors in the ratio of 1, 2 and 3. 
(b) Resolve the number 2058 into three 
factors, so that the second and third shall 








6 12 24 18 36 72 
*, 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 12, 18, 24, 36 and 72 are 
all the factors, excluding 1. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37.) 
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By Anna L. Moore, Madison, Wis. 








Infinitives and Participles. 





It is a matter.of interest, if of nothing more 
important, to note that the use of infinitives and 
participles in their present forms dates from the 
twelfth century, both forms apparently being 
derived at that period from more ancient usages. 

Both infinitives and participles are derived 
from verbal forms and therefore are included 
with other forms in the conjugations ; both are 
survivals of the period when English was a more 
highly inflected language than it is at present. 
This fact probably accounts for their similarity 
in respect to their dual nature, and their especial 
sphere of usefulness in the abbreviation of long 
clauses. 

Dr. Morris does not agree with Max Mueller 
and Professor Whitney as regards the infinitive 
in ‘‘ing.”? Dr. Morris seems to base his opinion 
entirely upon the derivation of the present forms 
from the older forms, and makes a distinction 
between forms which evidently were derived 
from the Old English infinitive ending ‘‘enne’’ 
(‘‘anne’’) and the Old English participial ending 
‘““ende’’ (‘inde’) which, he says, were confused 
during the transition period of the twelfth and 
succeeding centuries. This is a question for the 
consideration of philologists rather than one to 
be decided by the teacher, but since these two 
forms have been the source of much _ perplexity 
it may be of interest to note the different defi- 
nitions and remarks made by acknowledged 
authorities in such matters. 

Dr. Morris defines the infinitive thus: ‘“The 
infinitive is simply an abstract noun.”’ He fur- 
ther says: ‘‘The infinitive had a dative form 
expressed by the suffix ‘e,’ and governed by the 
preposition ‘to.’ ’’ (In the oldest English the ‘n’ 
was always doubled before the addition of the ‘e ;’ 
thus giving rise to the infinitive endings previous- 
ly mentioned.) Dr. Morris finally concludes 
that the infinitive in ‘ing’ is merely a verbal 
noun governed by a preposition which has taken 
the place of the old dative infinitive, in such ex- 
pressions as ‘‘fit for teaching,’’ ‘‘fond of hear- 
ing.”’ 

Whitney takes into consideration the uses of 
the infinitive and participial forms when making 
his classification. His definitions are as follows : 
“The infinitive isa verbal noun, expressing 
in noun form the action or condition which the 
verb asserts. The participle is in like manner 
a verbal adjective.’? He proceeds: ‘“Thereare 


two infinitives. (Jnfinitive means something 
like ‘unlimited, indefinite,’ because the general 
idea of action or condition in these words is not 


limited to a particular number or person, as in 
the ordinary verbal forms. One is the same 
with the root of the verb, or the simplest verbal 
form(the same with the imperative, and, except 
in be with the first person present), thus: go, 
see, walk, It often has the preposition ‘to’ put 
before it as its sign, thus: to go, to see, to walk. 
The first is called simply the infinitive, or the 
root-infinitive ; the second is known as the in- 
finitive ining, or as the participial-infinitive (be- 
cause it always has the same form as the present 
participle). By some it is called the gerund.” 
Besides the root-infinitive and the participal in- 
jinitive every verb forms phrases consisting 
of combinations of its present and past participle 
with the infinitives of the auxilaries ‘have’ and 
‘be,’ which collectively are called Jnfinitive- 
phrases. 

While the root-infinitive is usually accompanied 
by its recognized sign, the preposition ‘to,’ it is 
in many cases omitted. The ‘to’ is omitted 
after the auxiliaries do, will, shall, may, can, and 
must, but ought requires the sign. In the case 
of such verbs as dare, need, help, the use is 
optional although the sign is commonly omit- 
ted. It is also omitted in some elliptical con- 
structions, in comparative phrases, and after 
‘put’ following a negative. 

Since infinitives and infinitive-phrases are 
considered as nouns, they are used wherever a 
noun might be used ; that is, as subject of a verb, 
predicate noun, object of a verb or preposition 
or an adverbial objective. Professor Whitney 
treats of infinitives at great length and very 
interestingly but the limits of this paper forbid 
following his work as closely as would be desir- 
able. 

Metcalf’s English Grammar, (American Book 
Company), is one of the latest and most carefully 
prepared works of this kind and one which will 
be very helpful to any teacher without reference 
to the required text-books. © Its classification 
of the use of infinitive phrases is most excellent, 
including those in ordinary use. The authors 
of this work have, in some respects, taken a 
middle ground between that taken by Dr. Morris 
and that taken by Prof. Whitney, to both of 
whom they acknowledge indebtedness. Their 
work is written for the use of pupils younger 
than the majority of those who can use Prof. 
Whitney’s to good advantage. 

Metcalf says: ‘“The principal uses of the 
infinitive phrase, then, are the following : 

(1) A noun, subject of a sentence ; as, 7b err is 
human. 

(2) A noun, object of a transitive verb ; as, J like 
to read. 

(3) A noun, object of a preposition ; as, J am 
about to start. 

(4) A noun complement of a verb; as, 7o try is 
to succeed. 

(5) A noun appositive ; as, He had the misfortune 
to lose his money. 

(6) An adjective : as, Air to breathe is a vital neces- 
sity. 





(7) An adverb; as, I was sorry to miss the concert. 

It is noticeable that the instance given under 
No. 7 isthe same construction called by Whitney 
the adverbial objective. Metcalf says of the subject 
of the infinitive: ‘‘The infinitive, though it 
never asserts directly, is often used to 
predicate indirectly. When sv used, the nour 
or pronoun preceding, though in the objective 
case, is called the subject of the infinitive. 

The construction of participles and participial 
phrases are not so perplexing as those of the 
infinitives, since there is not quite so wide a 
difference between the modifiers of the verb and 
the adjective. 

Participles are sometimes called verbal adject- 
ives. There are two participles, called by 
Whitney the present (ending in ‘ing’), and the 
past or passive (regularly formed by the addition 
of ‘ed’ to the simple root of the verb). 

Metcalf calls them respectively the imperfect 
and the perfect participles. This classification 
is based upon the state of action represented by 
each. The present or imperfect participle of 
any verb whencombined with some form of be 
is called the progressive form of such verb. The 
perfect participle, combined with some form of 
be, constitutes the passive form of the verb from 
which the participle is derived. Compound part- 
iciples are combinations of being, having, and 
having been with some other participle ; as being 
broken, having worked, having been seen. 

The participle as a verbal adjective does the 
work of an adjective and takes the modifiers of 
a verb. The simple participles: are frequently 
used as attributive adjectives ; the compound 
participles are never so used. The simple parti- 
ciples are used in the various constructions known 
as predicate adjectives, while those uses are sel- 
dom illustrated by compound participles. 

Both simple and compound participles are 
used appositively ; as ‘‘She, dying, gave it to 
me.’’? Such appositive constructions are equiv- 
alent to a clause. 

The absolute construction is more often formed 
by a participle or participial phrase than by any 
other appositional adjunct. - A noun or pronoun 
so used is said to have the nominative case absolute. 
Participles and participial phrases are so used 
with either nouns or pronouns, and although such 
substantives are regularly in the nominative 
case, there are instances in earlier English where 
participles and their derivatives are used apposi- 
tively with the objective case. 
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By A. M. Hyde, Oberlin, Ohio. 








Pictorial Drawing, or Drawing in Perspective, 
may be defined as the representation of objects 
as they appear to us. The word perspective 
comes from two Latin words meaning to see 
through. Ina perspective drawing the object is 
conceived of as seen through a transparent plane 
called the picture plane. Imagine yourself before 
a plate glass window through which you look 
upon some object. Taking a pencil you trace 
upon the glass (which represents the picture 
plane) the outline of the object as it appears to 
you. Perhaps this will give you an idea of 
what we mean by drawing in perspective. 
Straight lines are imagined connecting all points 
of the object with the eye. The points where 
these lines intersect the picture plane are called 
points of the perspective. Through these points the 
pencil will pass in drawing a picture of the object. 

A few principles of perspective are important : 

1. Distance affects the apparent size of an ob- 
ject ; the further it is from the eye, the smaller 
it will appear. This principle is self-evident. 

2. Position affects the apparent form of an 
object. We niay illustrate this in Fig. 1. 

Let us first draw a horizontal line on a level 
with the eye. This we call the horizon line or 
eye level, and mark it E. L. On this line there 
will be some point which is neither to the right 
nor the left of the eye, but directly-in front. 
This is the center of vision, which we mark C. V. 
To makeit clearer, let us draw a vertical through 
this point, and mark the quadrants Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 4. Wecannow, by these lines, represent 
every possible position an object may have. If 
we are told to draw a cube below and to the 
right of the eye, we know it will be located in 
quadrant 1, as A. Ifitis to be below and to 
the left of the eye, it must be placed in quadrant 
4,as D. Likewise it may be directly to the left 
of the eye, as C, or directly above the eye, as B. 
Note that in each of these positions the apparant 
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form changes, and that we see different faces. 
In A we see the front, left, and top faces; in B 
the front and bottom faces; in C the front and 
right faces, etc. 

8. Lines parallel to the picture plane retain 
their direction in the perspective ; that is, verti- 
cal lines. remain vertical, and horizontal lines 
which are parallel to%the picture plane remain 
horizontal. In A, Fig. 1, lines a b,:dc, and g 
k are horizontal, and bc, ad, and ¢ g are verti- 
cal. This principle may be observed in B, C, 
and D of the same figure. 





nw f 4, All lines not par- 
Mis DA allel to the picture 

C r4 ; plane appear to converge 

5 *" as they recede from the 

P 4 ows eye. If these lines be 

af, \ - ‘ horizontal, they tend 
sf ae to meet at some point 
Hides \ on the eye level called 
_) =--= yA the vanishing point. If 





these lines be perpen- 
dicular to the picture 
plane the vanishing 
point will be the center 
of vision. In Fig. 1 
the cubes are drawn in parallel perspective ; that 
is, the front faces are drawn parallel to the picture 


plane, so that the , 
lines ae, d g, and Wig. 2B 











c k must be perpen- K 

dicular to the pic- 1 
‘ 

ture plane, and \ 


hence these lines 
recede toward the 
center of vision. 
This principle of 
convergence in per 
spective is a very 
important one. It 
is this which causes 
the rails of a rail- 
road track to seem 
to meet in the distance, or a broad river to nar- 
row to a silver thread on the horizon. Con- 
vergence must always be observed in drawing. 
Representing an object on a plane surface, as 

















called foreshortening. Objects always lose length 

in foreshortening. In A, Fig. 1, notice that the 
oe 

“4 
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if it extended toward the spectator, is sometimes | 


lines ae, dg, andckare not so long as a 6b. 
This is due to foreshortening, the three lines 
named extending toward the observer in per- 
spective. thy; sere 
In Fig. 2A is represented a solid in parallel 
perspective directly below the center of vision. 
In Fig. 2B this solid is modified into a table. 
Notice the converging lines. ; 
In Fig. 3A a cube is represented in parallel 
perspective below and to the left of the observer. 
In Fig. 3B this is modified intoa chair. Notice 








the lines receding to the center of vision, and 
how the dotted lines assist in drawing the re- 
ceding edges, slats and rungs carrectly. It 
would be excellent practice for the pupil to draw 
this chair below and to the right of the eye, and 
in other positions, carefully obsetving receding 
lines in all cases. 
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Angular perspective differs from parallel per- 
spective in that there are two vanishing points 
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not coincident with the center of vision, but on 
either side of it. Fig. 4 illustrates this. In A 
the cube is so placed that the two vanishing 
points are equally distant from the center of 
vision. 
In Fig. 5A is repre- 
sented in angular per- 
spective a square 
plinth, andin Fig. 5B 
this is modified into 
a book in a similar po- 
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Conducted by F. J. VanHoesen, Oakfield, N. Y. 








“Tt is to the interest of all the citizens that every 
child in the State shall have so much education as shall 
enable it to comprehend our political institutions, and 
to follow intelligently some useful industry.” 


Independence Day. 





(Lessons in Citizenship for July.) 





Teachers, attention! There is dire need of it. 
Since you closed your school last June our 
greatest national holiday has again been ob- 
served. That abuses have crept into its ob- 
servance which have a disastrous influence up- 
on the quality of our citizenship, none can 
honestly deny. In the majority of communities 
it has degenerated into a glorious annual drunk, 
by which is made a new Declaration of Ameri- 
can‘Indecency. None can do more to turn back 
the tide into its proper channels than the Ameri- 
can teacher working under the waving folds of 
the Stars and Stripes. Because the celebration 
occurs outside the school year, increases rather 
than lessens, our responsibility. In offering 
suggestions as to what should be taught on this 
subject, I can do no better than to quote from a 
recent address on ‘Our National Sins and 
Future Possibilities.» When referring to 
‘‘American irreverence,’’ the speaker said : 

‘‘But in all this hurrying and planning for a 
“Glorious Fourth,’ how many individuals, 
think you, were giving serious attention to the 
whys and wherefores of the celebration? In the 
midst of ringing bells, beating drums, and 
booming cannon ; amid the smell of powder, 
the screech of rockets, and the sound of spread- 
eagle oratory,—how many individuals, think 
you, turned back the pages of history and 
pointed the rising generation to the cause for 
patriotic rejoicing? Did you? How many 
parents made their children see the wounds of 
Warren bleed afresh? How many remembered 
the footprints in the snow at Valley Forge? 
How many imagined they heard the groans of a 
continent in travail, struggling to give birth to a 
nation ? 

‘“‘We need a more careful and thorough 
preparation of the individual for the annual 
celebration of the signing of the Declaration of 
American Independence. Asa Christian nation 
we cannot afford to encourage the growing 
tendency to desecrate our national holidays. 
To permit this is a surrender of principle and a 
perversion of language. A holiday is a holy-day 
—a day consecrated to a particular purpose. If 
the consecration of the best blood of America 
was necessary to make possible the birth of this 


; nation, how gladly should we hold as sacred to 


the memory of the Revolutionary Fathers the 
Fourth of each July ! 

“George Washington, the Father of his Coun- 
try, through the surrender of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown achieved one of the greatest victories 
ever gained by a military commander. As the 
English soldiers marched in front of the Ameri- 
can army and laid down their arms, some pro- 
posed to Washington that three cheers be given 
for the victory. But Washington was a Chris- 
tian as well as a man—a private in the army of 
Jesus Christ as well as commander-in-chief of 
the American forces. He respected the feelings 
of the conquered, and know that the deepest 
joy did not usually express itself in shouts. His 
reply was, ‘Let posterity cheer for us.’ And 
posterity has cheered, and that not only with 
its voice, but with every Yankee invention for 
making a noise. It is almost a wonder that the 
bones of Washington, Jefferson, and their com- 
patriots can lie easy in their graves while the 
day which they purchased at such a cost is be- 
ing desecrated by revelings and drunkenness. 

‘‘Would I have the Stars and Stripes hung 
at half-mast, the cannon draped in mourning, 
and the drum muffled? A thousand times, No / 
Rather, 

Let the Banner of Liberty be lifted on high, 

And the drum roll with vigorous motion ; 

Let the boom of the cannon swell up to the sky, 

And echo from ocean to ocean ! 

Let all the people of this nation rejoice and 
be exceeding glad, for great are the blessings of 
liberty which have been secured to them and to 
their posterity. Butin the midst ‘of all their 
rejoicing, let them ever remember that ‘sin is a 
reproach to any people.’ There is a vast differ- 
ence between rejoicing because we are glad, and 
rejoicing as though we were mad.’’ 


RK 


Vacation Tendencies. 





(Lessons in Citizenship for August.) 





Vacations are an American necessity—a de- 
mand of the high tension of American life. As 
such they have come to have a peculiar Ameri- 
can character, especially as to the methods em- 
ployed in spending them. But spending is 
scarcely the proper word to use, though it has 
gained, and will probably hold, first place in the 
vernacular. <A better word is invest. A vaca- 
tion is a sort ef invested capital on which we 
conduct the next year’s business. Weare richer 
after a real vacation than we were before. There 
is certainly no truer vacation philosophy than 
that which declares that the most complete rest 
comes through a change of work and surround- 
ings rather than from mere inactivity. And this 
is the way in which the restless American 
rests. 

No American needs a vacation more than the 
brain worker, and no brain worker is more 





worthy than. the public school teacher. The 


nervous system needs to renew its strength be- 
fore it is fit to conduct another campaign against 
ignorance in the stifling confines of the school- 
room. To accomplish this it must sit at Nature’s 
table and feast on the bounteous supply of the 
life-giving pringiple. 

But teachers have a special need of an invested 
vacation. For months they have been gi: zg 
the best of their mental life to feed the starving 
minds of their pupils. Now they themselves 
stand sadly in need of intellectual nourishment. 
This need may be even greater, though scarcely 
ever so apparent, as that of nervous and physical 
re-creation. Buttherearetwo serious dangers 
at this point. The first is that the need is likely 
not to be recognized at all. The safest way to 
guard against this particular danger is to believe 
that it always exists in greater or less degree, 
and make provision for it accordingly. The 
second danger arises after the need is recognized, 
and lies in the quality of mental food provided. 
The American appetite seems inclined to prefer 
mental salads and sauces. We feed our minds 
with the deserts first, and thus spoil the appetite 
before getting the proper nourishment. With 
the cheapness of good books, the multiplicity of 
public libraries, and the excellencies of summer 
and correspondence schools, no teacher is ex- 
cusable for mental leanness. 

But the teacher’s plans for vacation must not 
be confined to himself or herself. It is as im- 
portant (perhaps more so, for there are more of 
them, ) to ask, What shall the pupils,do during 
vacation? If left entirely to themselves, much 
of the teacher’s work will certainly be undone. 
One reason why the results of our work are not 
greater is because of the mental unraveling which 
takes place during an inactive vacation. We 
are always beginning our year’s work a little be- 
hind where we left off. The idea so prevalent 
among pupils that vacation is the time for con- 
tinuous and worthless fun, deserves prompt and 
heroic correction. It should mean to them, 
though necessarily on a smaller scale, all that it 
means to the teacher. And this may be accom- 
plished, yea, will be, by the true teacher who is 
not so much a wage-earner as a friend. The 
writer recalls one instance in particular when a 
few words from a teacher in helping a pupil 
plan for vacation gave a distinct and permanent 
character to the entire mental habits and intel- 
lectual life. There are a million American 
pupils needing the same help. 
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By Miss E. H. Turpin, Antlers, Va. 








Some general suggestions about literature 
study may not be amiss. One thing may be in- 
sisted on :—As one must know Greek to teach 
Greek, so one must know the love of books in 
order to teach the love of books. And if you 
cul weeds for pastime you cannot teach others 
to cull flowers. Of one thing, too, beware :— 
In your effort to make the study of literature in- 
teresting, do not attempt to make it too easy. 
Help the pupils to feel that while there is much 
wealth on the surface the best treasure is below, 
often deep down, to be sought with earnest toil 
and most patient labor. ‘‘When you come to a 
good book you must ask yourself: ‘Am I inclined 
to work as an Australian miner would? Are my 
pickaxes and shovels in good order, and am I 
in good trim myself, my sleeves well up to the 
elbows, and my breath good, and my temper?’ 
The figure is a thoroughly useful one, the 
metal you are in search of being the author’s 


-mind or meaning. His words are as the rock 


which you have to crush and smelt in order to 
get at it. And your pickaxes are your own 
care, wit, and learning: your smelting furnace 
is your own thoughtful soul. Do not hope to 
get at any good author’s meaning without those 
tools and that fire.”’ 

Secure ample time for the literature recitation 
—three quarters of an hour or an hour—by 
making it the reading lesson, and by having it 
supplement language and spelling work, if 
necessary. But be sure that every minute of the 
recitation period is interesting and instructive. 
The text assigned should be carefully read and 
studied beforehand, so that each pupil is pre- 
pared to give its substance in his own words, to 
explain all references, allusions, difficult words 
and passages, and figures of speech. There may 
be required abstracts and paraphrases, oral and 
written, and recitation of quotations. The first 
class exercise is to ascertain how complete this 
preparation has been and to supply its de- 
ficiencies. After these preliminaries, thorough 
but not tedious, have the text read as well and 
expressively as possible. After the reading, 
give some minutes daily to comment and ques- 
tions. Encourage the pupils to discuss the book 


characters as real persons, to compare scenes and’ 


descriptions. Try to secure clear, vivid im- 
pressiéns. Do not put aside any text until each 
pupil has intelligent appreciation of the parts 
and definite idea of the whole. Get the pupils to 
do much parallel reading. Above all, help them 
to feel that the class study is but an introduction 
to one whom it will be their privilege and joy 





to make an intimate friend. Bring them close 
to the’‘author’s personality, in his books, as far 
as possible out of it, in all available ways. On 
the school room wall hang his portrait and under 
this a large envelope—cloth or stout manilla—for 
newspaper clippings and magazine articles about 
him. Finally these should be sorted and pasted 
in the Author’s Scrapbook, properly indexed, 
which no school room should be without. At 
the end of the period of study let the pupils 
celebrate an author’s afternoon or evening—not 
to show off but to honor their author-friend and 
their witness to the pleasure and profit of hours 
with him. The best class exercises may be read, 

and a program pleasantly diversified with songs, 
quotations, essays, tableaux, debates, recitations. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 
(From Irish’s American and British Authors.) 


Washington Irving. 





“The Father of American Literature.’? 
“The Goldsmith of our Age.”’ 


MATERIAL. 





Required: ‘‘The Sketch Book.”’ 

Reference: ‘‘The Alhambra,’’ ‘Tales of a 
Traveler,’’ ‘Bracebridge Hall.’’ 

Biographical; ‘‘Life and Letters of Washington 
Irving’ by Pierre M. Irving: ‘‘Life of Washing- 
ton Irving’? by C. D. Warner in ‘‘American 
Men of Letters Series :’’ ‘‘Irvingiana: A Me- 
morial of Washington Irving.”? From Irving’s 
books much may be gathered as to his character 
and the events of his life. 


CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS, 





1783, April 3. Washington Irving, youngest 
of the eleven children of William and Sarah 
Irving, was born in the city of New York. 

1801. Entered the law office of Brockholst 
Livingston. 

1802. Contributed t to the ‘‘Morning Chroni- 
cle’’ letters signed Jonathan Oldston. 

1804, Traveled for his health in England, 
Holland, France, Switzerland, Italy. 





1806. Returned to New ‘York. — Wee -- 
mitted to the bar: 

1807. With James K. Paulding and his 
brother, William Irving, began the publication 
of ‘‘Salmagundi,”’ a humorous periodical on the 
order of the ‘‘Spectator.’’ 

1809. ‘The History of New York by Died- 
rich Knickerbocker,’’ a burlesque. His be- 
throthed, Matilda Hoffman died: this even’ 
saddened his whole life. 

1810. Becamea member of his brothers’ firm, 
P. & E. Irving & Co. 

1815. Went to Europe for a few months but 
remained seventeen years. | 

1817. Visited Abbotsford, being introduced 
to Scott by Thomas Campbell. 

1818. The Irving firm became bankrupt. 

1819. Acopted literature as a profession and 
wrote ‘“The Sketch Book,”’ a collection of tales 
and essays. 

1822. ‘‘Bracebridge Hall,’’ sketches of En- 
glish life; the plan of this book was suggested 
to him by Thomas Moore. 

1824. ‘Tales of a Traveler,”’ for which Mur- 
ray paid fifteen hundred guineas. 

1826. Wentto Spain, where he met Long- 
fellow and began ‘‘The Life of Columbus,’ for 
which he received eighteen thousand dollars. 

1829. ‘‘Chronicle of the Conquest of Grana- 
da.”? Made Secretary of Legation in London. 

1831. Degree of LL. D. conferred on him 
by the University of Oxford. ‘‘Voyages of the 
Companions of Columbus.’’ 


1832. ‘The Alhambra,” sketches, — 


_and tales about the Moorish palace. 


1835. ‘‘A Tour on the Prairies,”’ ‘‘Abbotsford 
and Newstead Abbey (Crayon Miscellany).’’ 
Purchased an estate twenty-five miles from New 
York; on this was a Dutch cottage, the Van 
Tassel house of the ‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow,’’ 
known as Wolfert’s Roost, rechristened by Irv- 
ing, Sunnyside. 

1836. ‘‘Astoria,’’ an accountof John Jacob 
Astor’s settlement on Columbia River. ; 

1838. Declined Secretaryship of the Navy. 
Surrendered subject of Mexico to Prescott. 


1842. Appointed Minister to Spain. 

1849. ‘Oliver Goldsmith: a Biography.’’ 
1850. ‘‘Mahomet and his Successors.”’ 

1855. ‘‘Wolfert’s Roost.’’ 
1855-9. ‘The Life of George Washington.”’ 


1859, November 28. Died at Sunnyside. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY. 





Of Irving’s works, ‘‘The Sketch Book’? is best 
adapted to class use. Before beginning it, how- - 
ever, study the chief events of his life, reserving 
more exhaustive study of his life and character 
to the close of the course. It is best to read - 
“Rip Van Winkle’’or‘‘Legend of Sleepy Hollow’’ 
first, reading later ‘‘The Widow and her Son,”’’ 
he ‘‘Christmas Sketches,’’ and ‘‘Westminister 
Abbey.”? Assuming that # month is allotted to 
Irving, six or eight sketches may be read in 
class, and outside the pupils should read other 
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(From Irish’s “American and British Authors.”’) 


sketch, and selections from 


SUNNYSIDE—IRVING’S HOME, TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


and every countenance bright with 
smiles and glowing with innocent en- 
| joyment is a mirror transmitting to 
others the rays of a supreme and ever- 
shining benevolence. —Christmas. 

How easy it is for one benevolent 
being to diffuse pleasure around him ; 
| and how truly is a kind heart a foun- 
| tain of gladness, making everything 
| in its vicinity to freshen into smiles ! 
| —The Christmas Dinner. 

There is in every true ‘woman’s 
| heart a spark of heavenly fire which 
lies dormant in the broad daylight of 
prosperity, but which kindles up and 





‘The Alhambra, ”? beams and blazes in the dark hour of ad- 


‘‘ Bracebridge Hall,’’ *‘Tales ofa Traveler.”’ Ful- versity. 


ler suggestions as to plan of study are given 
above. In class and for examination the teacher 
will frame questions from the text read. Here are 
a few questions suggestive of others: — 

1. What idea of Irving, the man, do you get 
from his books? 2. Tell something about his 
friends. 3. What valuable service did he render 
England and America? 4. Describe English 
country life as pictured by Irving. 5. Draw 
the plan of Westminister Abbey, and give some 
historical facts about it. Tellsome of the tombs 
and monuments Irving saw in Poets’ Corner. 
Should you go there now, what monuments to 
Americans would you see? 6. Describe the 
person and character of Ichabod Crane, and ex- 
plain the mystery of the headless horseman. 
7. Describe and compare Rip Van Winkle and 
his wife. Explain the changes in Rip’s world 
during his sleep. 8. Compare ‘‘The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow, ‘‘Westminister Abbey’’ and The 
Widow and Her Son.’’ How and why does the 
language of these differ? 9. Give definition 
and derivation of mausoleum, sarcophagus, urchin, 
cognomen, herculean, virago. 10. Divide the 
jketches into appropriate classes—humorous, 
didactic, narrative, pathetic, descriptive. 11. 
Select some specially fine passages. 12. Com- 
plete and place the following quotations: Ducks 
and geese are foolish things and must be looked 
after, but girls The great charm of English 
country life is——. What courage can with- 
stand the ever-during and all-besetting terror 
of ? There is something in the very season 
of the year that gives a charm to—. 

Irving’s friends and travels suggest rich ma- 
terial for an afternoon or evening celebration in 
his honor. 








QUOTATIONS. 


A tart temper never mellows with age, and a 
sharp tongue is the only edged tool that grows 
keener with constant use.—Rip Van Winkle. 

That inexhaustible good-nature which is the 
most precious gift of Heaven, spreading itself 
like oil over the troubled sea of thought and 
keeping the mind smooth and equable in the 
roughest weather. — The Old Angler. 

Happiness is reflected, like the light of Heaven, 





How idle a boast, after all, is the immortality 
of a name! 
his pages ; we are too much engrossed by the 
story of the present to think of the characters 
and anecdotes that gave interest to the past ; and 
each age is a volume thrown aside to be speedily 
forgotten. The idol of to-day pushes the hero of 
yesterday out of our recollection, and will in 
time be supplanted by his successor of to- 
morrow. — Westminster Abbey. 

There rise authors now and then who seem 
proof against the mutability of language, because 
they have rooted themselves in’ the unchanging 
principles of human nature. 


of a stream, which by their vast and deep roots 
penetrating through the mere surface and laying 
hold on the very foundations of the earth, pre- 
serve the soil around them from being swept 
away by the ever-flowing current, and hold up 
many a neighboring plant ahd, perhaps, worth- 
less weed to perpetuity. —Mutability of Literuture. 

Oh, there is an enduring tenderness in the 
love of a mother to her son that transcends all 
other affections of the heart. It is neither to be 
chilled by selfishness, nor daunted by danger, 
nor weakened by worthlessness, nor stifled by 
ingratitude. She will sacrifice every comfort.to 
his convenience ; she will surrender every pleas- 
ure to his enjoyment; she will glory in his fame, 
and exult in his prosperity; and if misfortune 
overtake him, he will be the dearer to her from 
misfortune; and if disgrace settle upon his name, 
she will still love and cherish him in spite of his 
disgrace; and if all the world beside cast him 
off, she will be all the world to him.’’—The 
Widow and her Son. 


CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

Washington Irving! Why, gentlemen, I don’t 
go upstairs to bed two nights out of the seven 
without taking Washington Irving under my 
arm.—Charles Dickens. 

If he wishes to study a style which possesses 
the characteristic beauties of Addison’s, its ease, 
simplicity, point,and spirit, let him give his 
days and nights to the volumes of Irving. —Ed- 
ward Everett’ s advice to a student. 

If there are touches of satire in his writings, 


Time is ever silently turning over| 
| To a true poet-heart add the fun of Dick Steele, 










he is the best natured and most amiable of satir- 
ists, amiable beyond Horace; and in his irony, 
for there is a vein of playful irony running 
through many of his works, there is no tinge 
of bitterness.— William Cullen Bryant. 
Irving’s literature, walk round and nieasure 
it by whatever critical instruments you will, is a 
beneficent literature. The author loved good 
women and little children and a pure life; he 
had faith in his fellowmen, a kindly sympathy 
with the lowest, without any subservience to 
the highest ; he retained a belief in the possibil- 
ity of chivalric actions, and did not care to en- 
velop them in a cynical suspicion ; he was an 
author still capable of enthusiasm. His books 
are wholesome, full of sweetness and charm, of 
humor without any strain ; and their more solid 
qualities are marred neither by pedantry nor 
pretension.—Charles Dudley Warner. 


Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With ~ ‘ulead of that partnership’s stock and good- 
will. 

Mix well, and while stirring, hum o’er as a spell 

The fine o/d English Gentleman—simmer it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private liking—then strain, 

That only the finest and dauh remain. 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it receives 

From the warm, lazy sun, loitering down through 
green leaves, 

And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly deserving, 

A name either English or Yankee—just Irving. 

—Lowell’s A Fable for Critics. 
In his family, gentle, generous, good humor- 





They are like’ 


gigantic trees that we sometimes see on the banks >. ; : ; 
quite unspoiled by prosperity ; never obsequious 





ed, affectionate, self-denying ; in society, a de- 
lightful example of complete gentlemanhood ; 


to the great ; eagerto acknowledge every con- 
temporary’s merit; always kind and affable 
with the young members of his calling: in his 
professional bargains and mercantile dealings 
delicately honest and grateful. He was at the 
same time, one of the most charming masters 
of our lighter language ; the constant friend to 
usand our nation; to men of letiers doubly 
dear, not for his wit and genius merely, but as 
an examplar of good, probity, and a pure life.— 
William M. Thackeray. 

Irving’s claim to be considered the Father of 
American Literature is thus set forth by 
Sprague :—William Cullen Bryant’s Thanatopsis 
was published in the North American Review in 
1816, but in 1816 he was unknown in England, 
and solicited Irving to use his influence to have 
a volume of his poems published in London. 
Richard Henry Dana was four years younger 
than Irving. He was the editor of the North 
American Review ; his most celebrated poem— 
The Buccaneer—was published in 1827. James 
Fenimore Cooper wae six years younger than 
Irving, and his first novel appeared in 1821. 
Longfellow and Hawthorne were in college when 
Irving was famous. Whittier’s best poems have 
been written since Irving’s death. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was born the year after Irving began 
to write for the Morning Chronicle, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes the year of the publication of 
Irving’s ‘‘History of New York,’’ and James 


Russell Lowell the year “The Sketch Book’’ was 
published. 
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By Chas. H. Peters, St. Paul, Ohio. 








Labor Day. 





It is hardly necessary to say that labor means, 
in a general sense, work. 

We trust that the practical application of the 
word has become as familiar to you as its 
definition. It is a recognized rule everywhere 
that man must work for a living. It has always 


been so. ‘‘In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread,’”? was the Divine rule 
laid down to the foundation of the 


human family. The quantity and kinds of 
labor will depend upon the wants and the lo- 
cation of men. In tropical sections, in the rude 
stages of development, man may live with slight 
exertion upon the spontaneity of nature. But 
man’s desires grow with his civilization and so 
more labor is needed to meet*the demands, 
All the devices of modern ingenuity have not a 
tendency to destroy labor but are rather 
auxiliaries to it. When homespun formed the 
basis of wearing apparel, the consumer could 
have but little. But the water and steam power 
loom have greatly added to the desires of men 
for more and more until the labor necessary to 
supply the demand has been multiplied many 
times. When we look upon labor from a phy- 
sical standpoint we can not fail to see the seem- 
ing injustice of the law overwhelmed in an ex- 
emplification of the old adage that we must 
sometimes ‘‘be cruel only to be kind.’? The 
rosy cheek, the lustrous eye, the‘iron muscle, 
the clear brain,—the giants of strength and in- 
tellect are all products of one common parent. 

The word ‘‘labor’’ includes many kinds of ser- 
vices—much more than are usually attributed 
to it. There is not only manual labor of the 
farm, mine and factory, but the mental labor of 
the counting house, the schoolroom, the court- 
room, the bank and the pulpit. 

Franklin and Newton, Longfellow and Lowell, 
Blackstone and Gladstone have all been as truly 
laborers in their respective fields as you and I 
who have shouldered the pick and the shovel. 

‘Honor and shame from no condltions rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.” 
—Pope. 
“No man is born into the world, whose work 
Is not born with him ; there is always work, 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 


And blessed are the horny hands of toil.” 
—James Russell Lowell. 


We labor not only for individual benefit but 


for the progress and prosperity of the nation.- 


It is not only a condition but a necessity to such 


ends. The practical advice that a wise man 


would offer to a young workman, says Albert 





Shaw, is this: ‘‘He would adjure his young 
friend to act upon the principle that every man 
must bear his own burdens.’’ Can you name 
the author of the following? 
“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night.” 

Every year brings the subject of labor more 
and more into questions of public concern and 
along with it comes the problem of ‘‘How shall 
the conditions of the manual laboring classes be 
bettered.’? The solution has been partially 
aimed at through legislation and partially 
through organizations formed among their’ num- 
bers. As to the success attained, let your obser- 
vation answer. 

However much other factors may enter into 
the true solution, it must be admitted that edu- 
cation, intellectual and industrial, is waging a 
fierce struggle against the worst foes of this class 
of people, viz: ignorance, idleness, extravagance 
and intemperance. The increasing recognition of 
labor resulted in establishing in 1894 a national 
holiday known and observed, especially in the 
large cities, as Labor Day. A day of rest and 
enjoyment for all classes of laboring people. 
The propriety for the establishment of such a 
day should not be questioned. 

‘ “God hath set 
Labor and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive,” 
wrote John Milton. , 

The fact that this day comes upon the first 
Monday of September, the day when the tramp 
of thousands of our boys and girls towards the 
schoolhouse is resumed, makes it all the mare 
suggestive that we should give it some attention 
in an educational sense. It is infact more truly 
a labor day for the children beginning over their 
school tasks than it is labor day for those in 
whose interest it was established, for it is labor 
day for the former, whilst it is rather a gala day 
for the latter. And now especially let us make 
this day exemplary and impressive of the fact 
that every day is to mean labor day in our 
school work this year. It is entirely within the 
scope of propriety to have made some previous 
arrangement for devoting at least a part of the 
first day to some exercises pertaining to this 
subject of ‘‘Zabor.”’ 

There are many appropriate songs which you 
may use in your program. Have recited such 
poems as Whittier’s ‘Songs of Labor,’’ ‘‘Living 
ona Farm,” ‘‘Work,’’ by Eliza Cook, ‘The 
Village Blacksmith,’ ‘‘The Heritage,’’ ete. 
Allow pupils to write essays upon such occu- 
pations as their respective parents fill. Discuss 
such topics as : ' 

1. ‘‘Are labor organizations to be desired ?”’ 

2. ‘‘The influence of machinery upon labor.”’ 

3. ‘‘Are strikes proper ?”’ 

4. ‘What are the relations of capital and 
labor ?”’ 

5. ‘‘Recent labor treubles.’’ 

6. ‘Comparison of foreign labor with ours.’’ 





Perry Day 





In the rotunda of the State House in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, hangs a large oil painting that pictures 
very vividly the battle scene which it is intended 
to portray. The background is made up of 
several vessels whose tattered ensigns and broken 
masts are wrapped in fire and smoke ‘‘high-curl- 
ing’’ in the darkened sky. The battleis on and 
all is confusion. In the front of the picture 
comes a row-boat in which the crew are busily 
plying the oars, bending to their task. In the 
midst of the rowers is a man, tall, collected, 
stern, imposing, with his martial coat about 
him, standing like a lonely mast stripped of its 
rigging and defying the flying balls of the enemy. 
In contrast to all this there stands by his side a 
mere lad, clinging to him with upstretched 
hands and frightened face, seemingly imploring 
protection from the dangers of that perilous 
moment. We need no label to know that scene. 
It is the Victory on Lake Erie, gained Sept. 10, 
1813, by Oliver Hazard Perry over the British 
fleet. 

Let this day be one of your special flag days. 


QUESTIONS FOR YOUR HISTORY CLASS, 





1, About what point in the Lake did this bat- 
tle take place ? 
Was this on British or U. 8. territory ? 
What kind of battle would you call this ? 
Tell how Perry built his fleet. 
How many vessels had each side? 
How many guns had each side? 
Which fleet was superior in number of 
men? 

8. Where did Perry have his fleet previous to 


the battle? 
9. Can you tell what motto floated from 


Perry’s vessel ?. 

10. What was the name of his vessel ? 

11. Who was the boy in the picture above 
described ? 

12. To what vessel were they rowing? 

13. Did they all reach it in safety ? 

14. Who commanded the British fleet ? 

15. How long did the engagement last ? 

16. What was gained by this victory ? 

17. What became of Perry’s flag when he left. 
the Lawrence? Ans. He took it along. 

18. What part did a pet bear play in this bat- 
tle? Ans. It was found on the deck of Barclay’s 
flag ship after the battle lapping up the blood of 
the fallen. 

19. Write Perry’s complete dispatch to Gen. 
Harrison. Ans. Dear General.—We have met 
the enemy and they are ours. Two ships, two 
brigs, one schooner and one sloop. Yours with 
great love and esteem, O. H. Perry. 

20. When and where was Perry born? 

21. Where and under what conditions did he 


die? 


oF St fe be 








How do you expect to spend your spare moments 
the coming Fall and Winter? See first cover page 


for a suggestion. > 
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A Typical Kindergarten and its Apparatus. 





LAURA G. JUSTICE. 
ithe fotit preceding articles on Kindergartening, 
which appedred in the Spring numbers of th 
tion, weré of an introductory character. 
aims aid purposes of this institution are understood, 





and the proper relations between kindergartner, child 


and mother recognized, then comes the practical part. 


Come with me into a typical kindergarten and | 


you shall see with what the children amuse and, 
unconsciously, instruct themselves. _It is after- 
noon, 80 we shall have the rooms to ourselves and 
can inspect everything thoroughly. 

This large central room is the general play- 
room. Those two great concentric circles which 
are painted in the center of the hardwood floor 
are for the purpose of arranging the children’s 
chairs during the morning talk so that all may 
readily see the kindergartner, who also sits on 
the circle. The two horizontal and two vertical 
lines which are painted within the inner circle 
are for the chairs of the wee folks, whose wander- 
ing attention needs the closer presence of the 
kindergartner. 

Directly opposite the entrance, on the other 
side of the room, that great bay window has a 
capacious seat for the kindergarten flowers and 
plants. In the midst of palms, ferns, geraniums 

‘and blossoming plants, stands a great bowl filled 
with gold fish, which glisten and sparkle like 
sunbeams as they dart back and forth in their 
pretty home. 
of growing wheat, oats, corn, peas, and beans 
which the children have planted and tended 
themselves. Above this little garden swings a 
plump canary in his gilded cage, and now as he 
hears our voices he bursts into a long trill of 
welcome. 

On one side of this window stands the beloved 
piano which, with its stirring martial music, gives 
the children a chance to ‘‘work off steam,’’? and 
then with sweet dreamy strains, quiets the ex- 
cited minds and brings a restful peace to the 
kindergarten. Huge bouquets of buttercups and 
daisies flank the ends of the piano, while in the 
center a tall vase is seen, filled with bearded 
wheat, drooping oats, barley, rye, and timothy. 

Near the piano is a cupboard with glass doors. 
On the first shelf is the music used in kinder- 
garten, Another shelf contains picture books | 
for the children. Still another holds books of 
reference for the kindergartner and her assistants. 
And enthroned on the top rests a bust of Froebel, 
the children’s friend. 

On the other side of the window swings the 
comfortable hammock, which was used by the 
kindergartner in explaining the winter sleep, 
how Nature cradles her creations during the 
period of rest. Near this is kept the spinning 
wheel which all the children cherish, and which 
consequently is handled very carefully. For 
this, they will tell you, is what people used long 
ago, at the time of the first Thanksgiving. : 
Comfortable chairs are placed near the walls 


s publica- 
When the 


On this shelf we find also boxes | 


for the accomodation of visitors. A picture of 
Freebel stands guard over a doorway, whose 
great doors fold up, as do all the others, and thus 
throw all the rooms into one. A picture of 
Washington, over which is draped the American 
flag, harigs above another door, and an excellent 
engraving of the Sistine Madonna, placed upon 
one of the side walls, breathes forth the ‘‘mother’’ 
atmosphere of kindergarten life. 

And now we come to that treasury of delight- 
ful surprises—the kindergarten cupboard. Built 
into the wall, extending from the floor to the 
same height as the doorways, protected from 
dust by a wooden door,-——here are found shelves 
upon shelves of materials for rainy or wintry 
days. 

On the floor below the first shelf lie the gar- 
den tools, which consist of rakes, hoes and spades 
—children’s size—for six or eight children (as 
not all the kindergarten will work in the flower 
beds at the same time). Here, too, is the stone 
jar filled with clay for modeling, and a dozen 
smooth pine boards, 7x10 inches, on which 
to use the-clay. Beside the clay boards stands 
a basket containing sponges for the painting 
| work, 

On the first shelf are found a box filled with 
different sized cards for mounting; another 
‘with drawing paper for painting; one with the 
cutting and folding papers, in all colors ; another | 
with parquetry for laying forms ; and still an- 
other filled. with different colored mats and 
fringes for weaving. 

On the second shelf are the things used to play 
games. Here are the reins for the horses, the 
trumpet for Boy Blue, the flags to play soldiers ; 
| the fairy-caps of red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
and violet, for the sunshine children; a great 
box of soft rubber balls, one for each child ; one 
large rubber ball, and other charming playthings. 

On the third shelf is a box filled with several 
sets of Freebel’s first gift. Each set consists of 
six rubber balls covered with worsted of the six 
primary colors respectively, and having a long 
‘loop to each by which it may be swung. Next 
to this box are six or eight second gifts. The 
second gift is composed of two cubes, a cylinder, 
and sphere of wood, with reedsand bars to be 
used in conjunction with the long narrow box 
which contains them. Next come a dozen 
third gifts. Opening one of the little boxes we 
find a two-inch cube divided into four one-inch 
cubes. Then a dozen fourth gifts, each of which 
is a two-inch cube of wood, divided into eight 
oblongs, two inches long, one inch wide, half an 
inch thick. Next to these are half a dozen each 
of the fifth and sixth gifts. The fifth gift is a 
three-inch cube divided into many one-inch 
cubes, some of which are divided diagonally in- 
to halves and quarters. Thesixth gift is a three- 
inch cube divided into oblongs like the fourth 
gift, some of which oblongs are again divided 
horizontally, some vertically. All these gifts 
from the third to the sixth are excellent for use 
in building. 
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These boxes are. small, and as they are placed 
one on the top of another take up less room 
than would be imagined. Here, too, are found 
the box of lentils, round and square ; the box of 
steel rings, half rings and quarter rings ; the box 
of one, two, three, four and five-inch sticks ; the 
box of polished wooden tablets, light and dark, 
in the forms of circles, squares and triangles; a 
dozen tiles or peg boards, with pegs of all colors. 

On the fourth shelf is the box of sewing cards, 
while near it is a box full of bright colored 
worsted for the smallest fingers to sew with; 
colored thread for the middle sized children ; 
and silks for the older ones. Here, too, are 
cushions with large darning needles for the 
worsted, and fine needles and pins. A box of 
blunt-pointed scissors has a place near the sew- 
ing utensils, as has the perforating pad and 
perforator. The package of weaving needles is 
found near the crayons and paint brushes. All 
colors of water-color paint in their little white 
dishes are found in another receptacle. And 
pushed carefully into one corner are a dozen 
pieces of glass, 6x4 inches, for taking sun 
pictures. 

On the fifth shelf are a dozen sets each of the 
third and fourth gifts enlarged"to twice the size 
of the others; and one each of the fifth and 
sixth gifts enlarged to twice the size of the ones 
previously seen. 

And on the top shelf are rolls of silver, gold, 
red, and green paper. A roll of blue-print paper 
for sun pictures, a large roll of cardboard model- 
ing paper, and many articles which not being in 
use in the kindergarten, may be needed in the 
future. 

As we leave this storehouse of good things and 
look around for new fields for discovery, a comfor- 
table rocking chair is carelessly moved and the 
ball of fur upon its soft cushion gently raises a 


head with yawning mouth, four little padded feet 
stretch out their claws, and we see the kinder- 
garten cat whose afternoon siesta we have dig- 
| turbed. 


From this large room where the games are 


played, three smaller rooms open off, one from 
each side, except that which the large windows 
occupy. 
kindergarten table, marked off into inch squares, 


These rooms each contain a_ low 


ind surrounded by cosy little chairs. Each 


room boasts also a low table with the top boxed 
around and filled with sand, in which the chil- 
dren delight to play. Blackboards are built into 
the side walls, and the room which the youngest 
tots 
kindergarten doll in its cradle. 
filled with plants, pictures on the wall, which 
the children can understand and love, and we 
have seen it all. ' 


occupy has as its crowning glory the 
Large windows 


But no,—on going out we open a door which 
eads from the hall, and peep into a neat little 
oilet room, whose sanitation is beyond reproach. 


Near the stationary wash bowl is a little hang- 
ing cupboard, which contains a glass cup for 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27.) 
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By Lillian M. Cherry, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BEGINNINGS. 





‘‘How shall I open school? In my first day, 
my first week, with my new pupils, what shall 
be my attitude?” Is not this question of a be- 
ginning, one which hundreds of teachers are now 
asking themselves? Perhaps it isa more com- 
mon question with teachers who are new to the 
work. But it is a good question for all to ask. 
Much does depend upon the start, even the very 
first days. 

To sum up an answer to the question in a 
few words, one might say ‘‘Have your attitude a 
genuine one.’’ It is a great thing to send home 
a company of little strangers after the opening 
of school, filled with enthusiasm and inspired 
with an immediate liking for ‘‘our new teacher.’’ 
But we want to be sure there is a solid founda- 
tion back of this, and that what we have inspired 
in the children we will maintain and cause to 
grow in strength as the year passes on. 

It is a sad thing for the children to go home a 
few weeks after the opening of school with the 
realization-that in some way the first attitude 
was not genuine—that the teacher lias failed to 
meet their ideal. A sad thing, I repeat, for the 
success of our year’s work, as well as for the 
children’s sake. Children do not say, of course, 
thatthey have an ideal in mind. But they 
usually do, nevertheless, and it is both a simple 
and a high one. And according to the standard 
before them, will their own lives almost un- 
consciously conform. It is not then so much 
ag used to be thought how one’ sets about 
managing and disciplining their pupils, as how 
much they have managed and disciplined them- 
selves, before they stand before a roomful of chil- 
dren: as their teacher. 

A true foundation back of the first day’s 
smiles and pleasant greetings usually wins the 
year. A face all wreathed in surface smiles the 
first day is a weak sort of a beginning, is it not? 
Neither should we meet our pupils with a solemn 
look and a frown and plunge them a few mo- 
ments after nine of the opening day into the 
‘theart’’ of lessons, showing neither sympathy for 
children nor self. Both teacher and pupils are 
fresh from the freedom of a summer: vacation. 
This is a fact, which it is not foolish but wise 
to take into account. There can be smiles, a 


genial, kindly atmosphere, radiating from the 
heart—a quiet, firm  self-possessed manner. 
There needs to be a little of the gradual begin- 
ning. But this calls for visdom. 

Anything ‘‘dilly-dallying’’ and slack at the 
start, has often brought a year’s failure, es- 





pecially to young teachers—although they 
meant only to start out in a kind, pleasant way. 

Can we not make our pupils see, feel that we 
are in sympathy with the change they are mak- 
ing from the summer’s relaxation to solid work? 
We are all together, as a rule, making a con- 
siderable change, even though to many teachers 
and pupils the summer has not been wholly a 
rest, but another line of work. Can we not 
make our pupils feel, too, that we regard our 
work, whatever it may be from day to day and 
year to year, asagrand, happy thing? That 
we look forward with them to a year of faithful, 
true effort which is sure to bring the highest joy. 
This need not be said inso many words. It is 
the atmosphere which is going to count, for the 
beginnings, the ‘‘middle times’’ and the end of 
the school year. 





I am eager to put in a plea here at the very 
start of the year for the right sort of voice in the 
school-room. We hear considerable said about 
the teacher’s voice. But enough has not yet 
been said to lead every teacher to tune her voice 
to the proper key. Will it ever be so? We 
can approach nearer the ideal. True, every oue 
cannot remodel their voice to make it exactly 
the perfect voice for a teacher to possess. But 
we can doa great deal even if not gifted by 
nature with an ideal voice. We can avoid a too 
harsh or a too weak one and cultivate a firm, a 
pleasant and a true one. 

Again comes before us the thought that the 
character back of the voice can do so much 
toward a true expression. O, let us watch our 
voices, teachers, and not allow them ever to be- 
came notes of discord in our school-rooms ! 
The echoes they waken shall not always die out 
within the four walls, but vibrate on and on 
through lives that we little think we are to in- 
fluence. For a voice does influence wonder- 
fully. It is almost literally true, this saying of 
John Burrough’s—‘‘Is not the whole secret of 
life to pitch our voices in the right key? Re- 
sponses come from the very rocks when we do.”’ 
The word rocks may cause a significant smile 
upon the faces of many teachers who feel that 
they have encountered veritable rocks some- 
times among their pupils. It is good to know 
that a voice may move these. Ofttimes, it is 
really the case that a voice backed by a real 
earnestness may win, may overcome these 
hard ones among the children. 

The teacher’s eyes, too, may prove a prominent 
factor in good discipline. Let us keep a 
guard upon our eyes as well as voices. Here, 
as with the voice, many of us lack the natural 
gift of eyes that hold and win and express much. 
But I believe we have an inward power over our 
eyes, as we have over our voice, to make them 
helpful to us. 

I will speak, too, in this talk on beginning, of 
words (in themselves). Words! So often are 
they the resort of the teachers who lack 
‘strength’? and who, deprived of the props 





corporal punishment used to give them—fall 
back upon words, fretful, or harsh, sarcastic, 
cruel, unjust and usually many. But this, 
fortunately, is not all, and we think only a 
small side of the word question. There is an- 
other side. Words are naturally among the chief 
helpmeets of the best teachers, too. With such 
they are usually few and true and wisely used. 
Perhaps we belong to neither of these classes of 
teachers. But I trust we may incline strongly 
toward the last mentioned. Beginning now, we 
may stand wholly within it before the year 
closes. Beautiful, thoughtful, helpful words ! 
How many such are uttered in the school-rooms 
of our land, and in the genuine, right voices, 
too. 





A judicious seating of the pupils early in the 
year will have a great deal to do with the 
general good order of the room. One cannot, 
probably, make the best arrangement at the very 
start, not knowing the characteristics of in- 
dividual pupils. Often disorder and troubles 
which arise can be quietly and wisely done away 
with by changing the seats of certain pupils who 
are inclined to disturb others. Sometimes, no 
seats seem far enough away, to which we .may 
remove certain children. But the outside rows 
give less temptation to the weak ones than the 
inner rows. Many times, an unruly pupil, if 
given to see that he or she is trusted to sit in a 
back seat, will strive to prove worthy of the 
trust and do better than if led to feel that a 
constant close watch is kept upon them. Yet 
the teacher needs to do a little private watching, 
until sure the child is not really placed in some 
new temptation, which may prove too much. 
For back seats are a stumbling-block, alas, to 
many children. 

But in seating children, as in all we have to 
do with them, let us make them as independent 
as possible—place them upon their honor—cul- 
tivate honor in them. The less of outside 
‘‘orops’’ they need to rely upon, the more of an 
inner reliance they have, the better citizens we 
are preparing for our country. 

True patriotism comes in here, in every 
teacher’s patient, thoughtful government of her 
school. 

I think teachers should be careful to be just, 
in this matter of changing seats, after children 
become accustomed to certain places. Some 
children are always anxious for a change, but 
there are others, shy, quiet children, maybe, 
who are attached to their small school homes, 
and who really suffer from a change, made by 
what is sometimes merely a whim of the teach- 
ers. Let us have reasons for changes. Wecan- 
not always be just with so many indivdiuals to 
deal with. But we can strive to be more than 
is sometimes done. 








We want a good agent in every town for Craig’s 
Question Book and the Instructor. Our terms are 
most liberal. See terms and conditions on another 


page. - 
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A Good itieesitanie 


‘It’s my turn to ‘hose’ awhile now, Kather- 
ine.’’ 

‘No, it’s not.”’ 

- a too; you’ve had the hose for a long 
time.’ 

‘‘There isn’t going to be any turn for you.’ 

This, Katherine said not at all unkindly, but 
just a little proudly. She felt very sure that the 
right was on her side, so she turned the spray of 
the hose straight on to the dried spot in the 
grass, and wiggled the nozzle ever so little to 
make rainbows in the water as it fell. 

‘‘Why not?’ asked Katherine’s small brother. 

Katherine stood up very straight. 

‘‘When that gentleman came to see father,’’ 
she said, ‘‘father said, ‘Here, Katherine, just 
hold the hose till I come back, please.’ That 
means I’m to hold it,—doesn’t it? He didn’t 
say I was to let you hold it,—did he?’ 

‘‘No,”’ said Brother slowly. 
cause he saw that I was playing in the sand- 
pile. Besides, I guess he didn’t think the gen- 
tleman would stay so long.”’ 

‘‘Well, what if he didn’t?’’ said Katherine. 
“T’ ve got the hose and I’m going to water the 
grass till father comes. If father wants you to 
water the grass when he comes back, he’ll let 
you do it himself.’’ 

Brother sat down on the edge of the porch 
step and pulled up a root of ‘‘sour-grass’’? which 
grew within reach. He chewed the acid leaves 
a few short minutes, then he jumped up. 

‘“T know father’d let me have that hose now,”’ 
said Brother. ‘‘Hedidn’t know I wouldn’t have 
anything else to do. That gentleman has stayed 
an awful long time.”’ 

Katherine didn’t say anything. She had 
screwed the nozzle until the water came in a 
long, loose spray, and she wavered this up and 
down from the pansy bed across the dried, sun- 
burnt grass to the nasturtiums near the fence. 

‘‘Please give it to me, Katherine,’’ said 
Brother.”’ 

‘‘No, I’m not going to,’’ said Katherine. 

“Then I'll step on the hose,’ said Brother, 
thinking of the worst thing he knew how to 
do. He would have turned off the water, but 
the cock turned hard. 

‘‘You won’t dare do that,’’ said Katherine ; 
“you might burst the hose.”’ 

“T don’t care ; it will be your fault, anyway,” 
said Brother, recklessly. It was almost a quarrel 
‘ which was going on. 

Katherine turned her back on Brother, who 
pretty soon planted both feet on the rubber hose. 
He was not heavy enough to stop all the water, 


w 


“But it was] 


but it came more sents and did not reach so 
far with Brother standing on the hose. 

“‘Get off there, Brother Davis,’’said Katherine, 
without turning around. Brother never moved. 

‘Get off, or I’ll turn the hose on you.” 

Now Brother had known Katherine as long as 
he had known mother and father, and Katherine 
had been always—at least, almost always—good 
and kind to him, and almost always he had been 
unselfish and polite to Katherine. He did not 
think Katherine would really turn the water on 
him. She must know, as he did, that it would 
make him very wet. He jumped firmly onto 
the hose with both his feet. The water just 
dribbled from the nozzle. 

Katherine turned the hose straight toward 
Brother, and Brother was so surprised that he 
jumped off. Then the water spurted out with a 
grand rush, and hit Brother hard in the face. 
It hurt him, but it scared him worse still, and 
he ran, spluttering, screaming, and then crying, 
into the house, as wet as he could be. 

Katherine was almost as scared as Brother, 
but she did not run into the house. She turned 
the hose around again until the spray, all bright 
in the sunshine, fell on the pansies and the grass 
and the nasturtiums, as she moved it slowly 
back and forth. 

The caller left in a minute or two ; then father 
came out. 

‘‘T will take the hose now, Katherine,’’ said 
he. ‘You have ‘hosed’ the grass very thorough- 
ly.” 

‘‘T hosed Brother too, father,’’ said Katherine. 
‘‘Yes,’’ said Katherine’s father. ‘‘Suppose 
you tell me why you did that.”’ 

‘‘You gave the hose to me,’’ said Katherine, 
‘‘and you said, ‘Hold the hose till I come back, 
please,’—didn’t you ?”’ 

Mr. Davis said, ‘‘Yes, Katherine, I believe I 
did say that. Did you really think, when 
Brother asked you for the hose, as his turn, that 
you would be disobeying me if you let him take 
it? Now try to remember if you thought that, 
or if you only thought, ‘Now is a good chance 
to keep the hose all to myself for a while? ”’ 
Katherine looked down at the ground, and 
her voice was almost sobbing when she said : 
‘Father, I kind of thought all the time that 
you’d let Brother have the hose, —that what you 
meant was that you wanted the grass kept wet 
while you went into the house instead of letting 
the water run all in between the bricks of the 
pavement where it wouldn’t do any good. And 
I knew that you would let Brother hold the hose 
when you would let me; and even if I couldn't 
have let him take the hose, J might have just 
said so, and not have made him all scared and 
wet.”? Here Katherine began to cry really and 
truly. ‘‘I’m sorry, father,’ shesaid. ‘‘Please, 
forgive me.”’ 





when she is sorry,”’ said he. ‘‘But you must 
tell Brother that you forgive his teasing, and ask 
him to forgive you for the scare and wetting you 
gave him. Then you must ask mother to for- 
give you ; for you see you have made her a great 
deal of trouble in changing Brother’s clothes, 
and besides, think how sorry mother and I have 
been to think our boy and girl would act so.”’ 

‘“‘T know Brother’ll forgive me,’’ said Kather- 
ine; ‘‘he’s such a good forgiver.’’ 

And, sure enough, from the nursery window 
just above their heads, Brother called out, in a 
very forgiving tone of voice : 

‘Say, Katherine, I had to put ‘on my Sunday 
suit.’’—Fredrica L. Ballard in Sunday School 
Times. 

———— +o —_____—_- 
Give Him A Drink. 





Has it ever occured to you, young people, that 
at times your pet dog may actually be suffering 
for a drink of water? We know a little girl who 
used to think it great fun to see her Scotch terrier 
scratch the closet door begging his young mistress 
to fill his own particular water cup. Thelittle 
girl now believes that her pet’s cup should always 
be kept filled and within his reach, Suppose 
she should be out and Flossie should be thirsty; 
what could Flossie do? Another dog of whom 
we know choked himself nearly to death by 
attempting to push his head under an _ ice-box 
to drink from the pan. He was so big that he 
stuck fast, and he howled until some of the 
household came to his assistance. A friend of 
this society and a really thoughtful lover 
animals, tells us that she keeps a pail of water 
on the grounds of her place in the country for 
any stray dogs’ refreshment. It is astonishing 
the number of dogs that daily empty the pail. 
But oh! the shame of it! Many of the dogs are 
not stray dogs at all. They are well bred, well 
fed, and well cared for—with the exception only 
of themerciful cup of cold water. Onsum- 
mer nights a little dog with a bell around his 
neck used to put in his appearance regularly 
about ten o’clock. His benefactress, listening 
for him, learned to know the tinkle of his bell, 
the patter of his paws, and the thirsty lapping 
of his eager little tongue in the pail. Our young 
people who live in the country can do as much 
for a dog’s comfort; can they not? Those who 
live in the city may follow. the example of the 
little girl. Place a cup or bowl in some corner 
where your dog can always find it, and 
keep it filled with fresh pure water. It may be 
amusing to see a dog beg when you are present 
instantly to fulfill his wants, but his hour of suf- 
fering, when you are not present, when no one 
understands the thirst that is torturing him, is 
a cae cruelty. —Our Animal Friends. 
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If your sensione friends knew that the INSTRUC- 





Father laid down the hose so that he might 
more easily stoop to kiss Katherine, and wipe) 
the tears away with his own large handkerchief. | 








‘Of course, I will forgive my little daughter 


TOR is to be enlarged and improved in every way 


| and the price increased to $1.00 they would doubt- 


hewes subscribe while it can be procured at the fifty 
t rate. How can you better show your friend- 
ship than to tell them all about it. 
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_ By Annie kK. Stephens, Mt. Lebanon, New York. 
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September strews the woodland o’er 
With many a brilliant color ; 
The world is brighter than before, 
Why should our hearts be duller? 
~—Thomas W. Parsons. 


September. 


The golden-tod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown ; 
The trees in apple-orchards 
With fruit are bending down ; 
The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun ; 
In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun, 
The sedges flaunt their harvest, 
In every meadow nook, 
And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook. 
From dewy lanes at morning 
The grape’s sweet odors rise ; 
At noon the roadsides flutter 
With yellow butterflies. 
By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 
With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


A Gem for To-day. 





The consciousness of duty performed gives us music 
at midnight. —George Herbert. 
There is a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them as we may. 
—Shakespeare. 
Kind words produce their image on the soul, and a 
beautiful image it is. —Pascal, 
Night brings us stars, as sorrow shows us truth. 
—P. J. Bailey. 
Too much of joy is sorrowful 
So cares must needs abound ; 
The vine that bears too many flowers, 


Will trail upon the ground. 
—Alice Cary. 


Golden Rod. 





O Golden Rod ! sweet golden rod! 
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Bride of the autumn sun! 
Has he kissed thy blossoms this mellow morn 
And tinged them one by one ? 


Did the crickets sing at thy christening 
When in his warm embrace, 

He gave thee love from his brimming cup 
And beauty, cheer and grace? 


He brightens the asters, but soon they fade ! 
He reddens the sumach tree ; 
' The clematis loses its snowy bloom,— 
But he’s true as truth to thee, 


Scattered on mountain top or plain, © 
Unseen by human eye, 

He turns thy fringes to burnished gold 
By love’s sweet alchemy. 

And then, when the chill November comes 
And the flowers their work have done, 

Thou art still unchanged, dear golden rod, 


Bride of the autumn sun. 
—Sarah Bolton. 
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Birthdays of the Illustrious. 





September claims a number of the noble and gifted. I 
have found it both pleasing and instructive to the children 
to reserve a corner of the black board for the names of such 
in the months that they occur, 

Lydia H. Sigourney, sometimes called “the Hemans 
of Ametica,’’ an American poetess, born in Norwich, 
Conn., September 1, 1791. Died at Hartford, June 10, 
1865. 

Phoebe Cary. a talented American poetess, bori near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 4, 1824. Died July 31, 
1871. 

Mungo Park, aii eminent and enterprising explorer 
of Africa, born nea# Selkirk, Scotland, September 10, 
1771. He perished in the Niger River, in 1805. : 
James Fenimore Cooper, a popular American novelist 
and philanthropist, born at Burlington, N. J., Septem- 
ber 15, 1789. Died September 14, 1851. 

Zachary Taylor, “‘Old Rough and Ready,” twelfth 
President of the United States, born in Orange County, 
Va., September 24, 1784. Died July 9, 1850. 

Samuel Adams, a celebrated American patriot and 


orator, born in Buston, September 27, 1722. Died in 
October, 1803. 
Frances E. Willard, president of the Women’s 


Christian Temperance Union, born near Rochester, N. 
Y., September 28, 1839. 


No Time to Lose. 





‘““No time to lose,” say the tiny buds, 
As they catch the sprint-tides beam ; 
‘‘We must open our calyxes green and gold, 
E’er our wonderful bloom is seen.’’ 


“No time to lose,” say the blithesome birds, © 
As they fly with straw and hay; 

“Not even time for our sweetest song, 
Till the daylight turns to gray.” | 


‘‘No time to lose,” say the busy bees, 
‘In these golden sunny hours 

We must sip the dew so pure and sweet 
From the cups of a thousand flowers.”’ 


“‘No time to lose,’’ say the working ants, 
‘‘We’re always busy, you know, 

We gather our store in the summer days 
Ere the winter brings the snow.” 


“No time to lose,” say studious girls 
‘‘While our school-days glide away, 
We'll fill our minds with every good, 





Nor our moments waste in play.” 


Then we will learn from buds and flowers, 
From insetts—the atite and bees, 

Lessons of industry, patietice, trust. 
Nature is teaching us thesé. 


A Beautiful Life. 





A few years ago there lived a famous woman. A 
little boy sent her twenty-five cents and asked her for 
all of her books. He was too young to know their 





value. She wrote him that twenty-five cents would 
not begin to pay for all her books, but that she would 
make him a present of one of them, and so she sent 
him “Little Men” and returned his twenty-five cents, 
wishing that she might gratify him to the full extent 
of his request. As she lay sick week after week before 
she died she made little garments for babies belonging 
to poor people who could not half take care of their 
children, and the last work she did was on a tiny 
night-robe which she could not finish. There it is 
with one sleeve left out. And her hands are folded 
across her peaceful breast in eternal sleep. There 
stands a peach basket covered with pink, curly tissue 
paper. It is full of papers and it is pretty and useful. 
She did that, too. And she wrote on a sheet of paper 
“Little Women,” ‘Little Women,’ over and over, all 
down the paper so that it could be cut in strips, for 
hundreds of children wanted her autograph or some 
least word from her own pen. Such simple things 
were the works of a famous writer who loved to be 
plain and common place because she lived in The 
World Beautiful. —Selected. 


d False Kindness. 





The softest little fluff of fur ! 

The gentlest, most persuasive purr ! 

Oh! everybody told me that 

She was the ‘‘lovliest little cat,”’ 

So when she on the table sprung, 

And lapped the cream with small red tongue, 
I only gently put her down, 

And said, ‘‘No, No!’’ and tried to frown ; 

But if I had been truly kind, 

I should have made that kitten mind ! 


Now, large and quick, and strong of will, 

She’ll spring upon the table still, 

And, spite of all my watchful care, 

Will snatch the choicest dainties there ! 

And everybody says, ‘‘Scat! scat ! 

She’s such a dreadful, dreadful cat !’’ 

But I, who hear them know with shame, 

I only am the one to blame, 

For in the days when she was young, 

And lapped the cream with small red tongue, 

Had I to her been truly kind, 

I should have made that kitten mind. 
—Marion Douglas. 


Mr. Mouse. 





So trim and slim and gracefully thin, 

With grey for leggins as tight as his skin, 
With grey for mittens just to his mind: 
And a little grey tail hanging down behind. 


So trim-and slim and gracefully thin, 

With a little grey vest buttoned under his chin, 
With a grey fur coat nicely trimmed and lined 
And a nice little tail hanging down behind. 


There’s a rap and a tap, a scuffle and din, 

A tap and a rap, but he can’t get in, 

Thougk he raps and taps and begs on his knees 
For a crumb of cake and a morsel of cheese ; 
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For a crumb of cake if never so small, 
For his three wee babies behind the wall, 
In three grey suits all trimmed and lined, 
And three little tails hanging down behind. 
‘ —WM. F. Butts, 


The Greatest Men. 





Three of the greatest benefactors our country has 
produced are Washington, Lincoln and Grant. 
The three best writers are Irving, Emerson and 
Hawthorne. 
The three greatest soldiers are Washington, Lee and 
Grant. a 
The three most eloquent orators are Webster, Clay 
and Patrick Henry. 
The three greatest statesmen are Hamilton, Webster 
and Lincoln. 
The most distinguished artists are Gilbert Stuart, 
Quincy Ward and W. W. Story: 
Mr. Bennet is a bright and well-preserved old gentle- 
man, but to his little grand-daughter, Mabel, he seems 
very o!d indeed. She had been sitting on his knee 
and looking at him seriously for some moments one 
day, when she said ; ‘“‘“Grandpa were you in the ark ?” 
‘Why, no, my dear!’’ gasped her grandparent. 
Mubel’s eyes grew large and round with astonishment. 
“Then why wern’t you drowned”’ she asked. 


A sweet little four-year-old added this clause to her 
evening petition the other night: ‘And please help 
grandma not to talk so much when the pies get 
burned.” 





—— —-— s+gpeo — 
The Coming Woman. 





Dialogue for Seven Girls. 





FIRST GIRL, 
Nobody knows how I want to grow, 
How I count the days, as they come and go, 
_ Wishing and wishing that time had wings ; 
For I’ve made up my mind to do‘’great things 
When I’m a woman ; 
I won’t be dull, and faded and gray, 
And drudge in the household from day to day, 
Like some of the women I know! 
But I mean to grow fresher every year. 
And I'll be so smart that the people here 
Shall ask how I manage so. 


SECOND GIRL. * 

When I’m a woman i mean to show 
What wonderful things a woman can know! 
T’ll know French and German, to write and to speak, 
And I’ll read all those funny old books in Greek, 

Besides what there is in Latin, 
And T’ll learn all about what they call “high art ;’’ 
T’ll have the philosophy quite by heart, 

* And trigonometry too. 


That all the ladies will call to see, 

How I ever manage such beautiful bread ; 

For all my household shall be well fed, 
When I’m a woman. 

O, the sweetest jellies and cream I’1l make, 
And daintiest puddings, and pies, and cake, 
I will always have great store ; 

My kitchen floor shall be snowy white, 
And everything else shall be just right, 
That you find inside my door. 


FIFTH GIRL. 
I’ll be a lecturer traveling about, 
When it isn’t too stormy for men to be out ; 
I’ll show them their sphere, and the woman’s too, 
And tell the young girls what they ought to do, 
When they are women. 
I’ll let the people see why the world goes wrong 
And make them all hope it wont be long 
Till women can have their way. 
Freedom to lecture, to vote, to preach, 
To do everything now beyond our reach, 
We surely will have some day. 


SIXTH GIRL. 
I'll be a milliner, wrapped in a cloud 
Of laces, and ribbons, and sought by a crowd 
Of beautiful ladics in velvet and pearls 
Who want exquisite hats for their dear little girls, 
In the style just fresh from Paris ! 
Such ravishing bonnets as I'll invent 
Have never been seen on this continent, 
And for customers to prepare them 
T’ll have dozens of girls sewing night and day 
For fear the new fashion will grow passe 
Before fotks get a charice to wear them. 


SEVEN ’H GIRL, 

When I’m a woman, « teucher I'll be, 

But I hope I shan’t hay much company ; 

Oh ! if committees could only know, 

How glad we are when they rise to go! 

When I am a woman 

I expect that teachers will have great pay, 
And they won’t work more than three hours a day 
And vacation will be so long! 

And I'll caution my scholars to take great care, 
To study no more than their health will bear 
For that would be very wrong. 


ALL, 

When we are women, you then will see 

The useful things that women can be ; 

And though each of us in her own way tries, 
We can all be happy, and good and wise, 

When we are women. 

But perhaps it is true that time has wings, 

And if we would do all these wonderful things 
We must not lose a single day, 

If our plans should go wrong, we’ll have courage still 
For we think that somehow, where we’ve a will 
We shall always find a way. 








T won’t take a minute to work, or play, aan 
But I’ll study by night, and I’ll study by day a 

To show what a woman can do. A Quarrel in the Oven. 

THIRD GIRL. . : F 

A writer I’ll be, and I’ll engage O, the gingerbread boy and the pie-crust girl 
To write not a single stupid page ; They had a quarrel one day ; 
But funny short stories for girls, and for boys, Together they sat on the oven shelf, 
And songs to be sung with a great deal of noise, The pie-crust fay and the gingerbred elf, 

And marvelous fairy tales. And the quarrel commenced this way : 
I know all the children will buy my books, Said the gingerbread boy to the pie-crust girl, 


And I'll write some too, for the older folks, 

For the newspapers first I guess ; 

Letters perhaps from over the sea 

To tell the strange things that happened to me 
And how the queer people dress. 


FOURTH GIRL, 


“T’ll wager my new brown hat, 


That I’m fatter than you and much more tanned, 
Though you’re fiiled with pride till you cannot stand— 


But what is the good of that?’ 


Then the pie-crust girl turned her little nose up 


In a most provoking way. 





Such a famous housekeeper I will be, 





“OQ, maybe you’re brown, but you’re poor as can be, 


You do not know lard from a round green pea! 
Is there ought that you do know, pray ?”’ 


O, the gingerbread boy, he laughed loudly with scorn 
As he looked at the flaky pie-crust. 

‘Just watch how I'll rise in the world!’ cried he. 

*‘Just:see how I’m bound to grow light !’’ cried she, 
“While you stay the color of rust.” 


So the gingerbread boy and the pie-crust girl, 
They each of them swelled with pride, 

Till a noise was heard in the room without. 

A cry of delight, then a very glad shout, 
And the oven was opened wide. 


Then the gingerbred boy and the pie-crust girl 
Could have screemed and wept with pain, 
For a rosy-cheeked lass and a small bright-eyed lad 
Took a bite of each—yes, this tale’s very sad— 
So they’1l now never quarrel again. 
—Selected. 
———_+@e+ 


Blanket Street. 





O, come with me, baby, to Blanket Street, 
*Tis a famous place, dear, for tired feet ; 
Up Stairway Hill, across Landing Ridge, 
Past Bannister Lane and Kissing Bridge, 
Where somebody always you’re sure to meet. 


Over the bridges, and at last we are there, 
Right in the middle of Little Crib Square ; 

The street is white as the driven snow, 

But warm like the blossom-time snow, you know— 
Warm to toes soft and pink and bare. 


And speaking of toes, ’tis in Blanket Street 

That the five little pigs so often meet, 

And the smallest always squeak, squeak, squeak, 
Though the weather is never cold and bleak ; 
For ’tis always summer in Blanket Street. 

And the yellow-bird talks as well as sings ; 

And the bumble-bee hums, but never stings ; 

And the love-lamps burn like stars all night— 
O, come, and be sure to listen right, 

For the Blanket Street birds say wonderful things. 
—May D. Hatch, 


Ee 


The Boy at The Foot of The Class. 


BY J. W. OWEN, SO, WALES, N. Y. 





There is praise and a smile for the bright girls and 
boys 

Whose lessons are always prepared ; 

They are eager and bright, but their pleasures and 
joys 

By the dullard not always are shared, 

We flatter the one who stands at the head ; 

With a frown of contempt we pass 

A judgment of ridicule carefully said, 

On the boy at the foot of the class, 


We offer a prize and the child that is bright 

Will get it because he is smart ; 

While the boy at the foot may work with his might 
And get but a pain in the heart. 


His mind may be dull and his intellect slow, 
But he can not help that to be sure ; 

And his home may not be of the best, you know, 
And his parents, quite likely, are poor. 


Perhaps he has tried with a will to learn ; 
Perhaps he’s discouraged and sad, 
Because he has tried and failed to earn 
The praise he ought to have had. 


O teachers, be careful! weigh well what you say, 








When you flatter the bright lad or lass ; 
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And are tempted with words that are harsh to repay 
The boy at the foot of the class. 


And teachers, encourage the boy that is slow, 
Speak kindly, and praise when you can ; 
Sometime, perhaps, in the future, you’ll know, 
You’ve helped make a good, noble man, 
————~ po 


The First Days of September. 





BY A. C. SCAMMELL, 


The day of days is drawing near ; 
The five-year-olds remember, 

For they begin to go to school, 
The first days of September. 


To school! That wonder-world so fair ; 
What will they not remember, 

And store, like bees, for future use, 
These first days of September. 


Dear wee and winsome boys and girls, 
We teachers will remember 

That feet just out from nursery 
Need watching through September. 


The knowledge-tree bears good and ill ; 
We'll help you to remember, 

What blushing apples not to pick, 
From school-days of September. 


Our summer prayers shall be for you, 
Others may not remember, 
May purest joys that children knew, 
Be yours in glad September. 
+ —___. 


The Kinds Wanted. 





Wanted—a boy that is manly and just, 

One that you feel you may honor and trust ; 

Who cheerfully shoulders what life to him brings, 
Its sunshine and pleasure, or tronblesome things ; 
Whose eye meets your own with no shadow of fear, 
No wile on the face that is open and clear ; 
Straight, forward in purpose and ready to push— 
For “‘a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush ;’’ 
Who scornfully turns from a something to gain, 

If it bring to another a sorrow or pain ; 

Who is willing to hold what is right ever dear, 

And is patient, unheeding the scoff or the jeer ; 
Who does all he can with a heart that’s elate, 

He is wanted, that boy, whatsoever his state. 


Wanted—a girl, not a butterfly gay— 

Who is gentle and sweet in a womanly way ; 

No beautiful picture, so languid and fair, 

That always seems labelled, ‘‘Please handle with care ;’’ 

But one in whose heart there is hidden true worth, 

Who faithfully follows her mission on earth ; 

Hopeful and earnest in helping and giving, 

Finds plenty to do in the life she is living, 

Filling its duties with quiet content, 

Whether adverse or pleasant, just as they’re sent ; 

In the garb of a queen, or in homespun arrayed, 

Whatever her station—is needed that maid. 
—Selected. 


+o -—_ 
As His Mother, Etc. 





He criticised her puddings, and found fault with all 


her cake, 
He wished she’d make such pies as his mother use to 
~ make; 
She didn’t wash the dishes, and she didn’t make a 
stew, 


Nor never mended stockings as his mother used to do. 


His mother had six children but by night her work 
was done ; 





His wife seemed drudging always, yet she only had 


the one ; 
His mother always neatly dressed, his wife could do 
so too, 


If she only would manage as his mother used to do. 


Ah, well! she was not perfect, though she tried to do 
her best; - 

Until at length she thought her time had come to have 
a rest, 

So, one day he went the same old rigmarole all 
through, 

She turned and boxed his ears as his mother used to 
do.—Exchange. 

——_+2-+—__——_ 


The Point of View. 





MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 





This world is as we make it, 
I often hear them say, 
If we are sad and tearful, 
The world will seem that way ; 
And if we seek the dark side, 
Where everything goes wrong, 
And see mole hills as mountains. 
Our lives will seem too long. 


But if we seek life’s sunshine, 
Sweet joy to others give, 
And gaily climb life’s mountains, 
As though we’re glad to live : 
To overcome disaster, 
And sunshine round us shower, 
To make our dear friends happy, 
Then joy will be our dower. 


The world is but a mirror, 
Reflecting each one’s mind, 
If we look at it crossly, 
To us twill not look kind ; 
But if we smile upon it, 
It will be joyous, too, 
No matter how we see it, 
*T will give us our own view. 


So when the world seems dreary, 

And life seems bitter, too, 

Just ask your disposition, 

If it can better do. 

And if it turns to sunshine, 

The world will look so bright 

That you will be forgetting, 

How dark has been the night. 

—Philadlphia Ledger. 
—————~poe—__—_ 
The Right Side of The Dollar. 





I’ve lived sixty years in this frisky old world, 
And seen lots of changing and turning, 
And fifty of them by the sweat of my brow, 
My bread and my butter been earning, 
And I’ve learned many things in the way of hard fact; 
I never was any great scholar, 
And here’s one for you. Whatever you do, 
Young man—and young woman, I’m warning you, 
too, 
Keep on the right side of the dollar. 


No matter how much you may want this or that, 
If you can’t spare the money to buy it, 
Don’t run into debt, or you’ll quickly regret 
That you ever were tempted to try it. 
Though your clothes may be white at the seams, and 
you find 
Rough edges on cuffs and collar, 
Just wait to get new till the same you can do, 
Young man—and young woman, I’m warning you, 
too— 





And keep on the right side of a dollar. 


Oh! the strifes and the troubles that would be like 
weeds, 
Cut down in their pestilent growing; 
And the blessings, like the beautiful flowers, that folks 
In their stead would be constantly sowing ; 
Oh! the homes and the lives that wouldn’t be lost, 
‘If you this plain receipt would follow 
That I lay down to you! Whatever you do, 
Young man—and young woman, I’m warning you, 
too— 
Keep on the right side of a dollar. 
—Harper’s Bazaar. 
———+—_____ 


The Squirrel’s Arithmetic, 





ANNIE DOUGLAS BELL. 





High on the branch of a walnut tree 
A brigh-eyed squirrel sat. 

What was he thinking so earnestly ? 
And what was he looking at ? 

The forest was green around him, 
The sky all over his head ; 

His nest was in a hollow limb, 
And his children snug in bed. 


‘He was doing a problem o’er and o’er, 

Busily thinking was he ; 

How many nuts for his-winter’s store 
Could he hide in the hollow tree ? 

He sat so still on the swaying bough 
You might have thought him asleep, 

Oh no ; he was trying to reckon now 
The nuts the babies could eat. 


Then suddenly he frisked about, 
And down the tree he ran. 

“The best way to.do without a doubt, 
Is to gather all I can.”’ 


—— 
The Little Armchair. 





Nobody sits in the little armchair. 
It stands in a corner dim. o 
But a white-haired mother, gazing there 
And yearningly thinking of him, 
Sees through the dust of long ago 
The bloom of the boy’s sweet face, 
As he rocks so merrily to-and-fro, 
With a laugh that cheers the place. 


Sometimes he holds a book in his hand ; 
Sometimes a pencil or slate, 

And the lesson is hard to understand, 
The figures to calculate. 

But she sees the nod of the father’s head, 
So proud of his little son, 

And she hears the words go often said, 
“No fear for our little one.”’ 


They were wonderful days, the dear, sweet days, 
When a child with sunny hair 
Was here to scold, to kiss and to praise, 
At her knee in the little chair. 
She lost him back in her busy years, 
When the great world caught the man, 
And he strode away past hopes and fears 
To his place in the battle’s van. 


But now and then in a wistful dream, 
Like a picture out of date, 
She sees a head with a golden gleam 
Bent over a pencil and slate. 
And she lives again the happy day, 
The day of her young, life’s spring, 
When the small armchair stood just in the way, 
The center of everything. —Selected. 
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Conducted by Elmer E. Beams, German Valley, N. J. 








_ Our Morro :—“‘The best way to keep children quiet 
is to keep them busy.’’ 


NAME EXERCISE. 


Nore :—Have your pupils write up a brief history of 
persons represented. 


Who was 

‘The Indian Apostle ?”’ 
‘*Tom Thumb ?’’ 

‘The Little Giant ?”’ 

‘The Great Admiral ?”’ 
‘The Swamp Fox ?”’ 

‘*The Defender of the Constitution ?’’ 
“The Learned Doctor ?’’ 
‘“‘The Learned Blacksmith ?’’ 
‘‘Major Molly ?” 

‘‘The Fighting Parson ?”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR LITTLE THINKERS, 


SOND OR bp 


_— 


Nore :—Don’t think that children do not know any- 
thing. Don’t keep them swinging on the gate of sense 
too long. They have observation early developed. 
They are philosophers too. Ask them the following 
questions and have them write out their answers, 


1. How high is the sky? 
2. How long is a foot measure? Illustrate. 
‘3. What makes wood float in water? 
4, Why can’t dogs fly ? 
5. Why does a stone drop to the earth when 
you drop it-from your hand? 


BUSY LANGUAGE WORK, 





Use each of the following words in two sen- 
iences, first as a name and next as an action 
word : 


1. watch. 5. iron. 9. saw. 
2. carpet. 6. ring. 10. light. 
3. work. 7. roof. 11. plow. 
4, ride. 8. plant. 12. walk. 


Write two statements about each person or 
thing named below. In the first statement use 
the name of the person or thing, and in the 
second statement use a pronoun referring to that 
name :— 


1. coal. 5. child. 9. sun. 
2. man. 6. camel. 10. moon. 
3. Ruth. 7. horse. 11. lion. 
4, John. 8. fly. 12. book. 


Jhange each of the following statements to a 
question :— 


1. It was I. 5. It is I. 
2. It was she. 6. It is she. 
3.. It was he. 7. It is he. 


4. It wasthey. 8. It is they. 
Drill on the use of pronouns in the predicate 
nominative until pupils form the habit of using 


MIND PICTURES. 


Oxssect :—To cultivate imagination, and give 
exercise in language. 

Tell pupils to close their eyes while you read 
to them ; then when you have finished ask them 
to tell or write what thesaw with their ‘‘mind’s 
eye.”’ 

Read slowly. 

Example :—I think I see a book. It isa new 
book. It has bright green covers. I see a good 
many pictures init. The title of the book is 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’’ —_It is printed in black let- 
ters, etc., ete. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERICANS, 





Nore :—Questions will be asked each month on the 
United States constitution. 


1. How is the Constitution divided as to its 
form ? 

2. How many articles did the Constitution 
contain when it was adopted ? 

3. How many have since been added as 
amendments? What is an amendment? 

4, Learn the preamble. : 

5. Who ordained and established the Con- 
stitution ? 


7. Why may not a state withdraw or secede 
from the Union? 
8. What is meant by sovereign.power? _ 
9. What is the supreme law of our country ? 
10. What is the Supreme Court? 
11. What is its function ? 
12. Can it decide on the validity of a law before 
the law goes into effect? 
CHIPS FOR THE TEACHER. 


Always have your way as regards school mat- 
ters. The teacher is poor, indeed, who is notas 
well informed regarding school matters as par- 
ents. Be kind and courteous, but firm. 

The fruit of idle moments is disorder. 
let one moment pass in the school-room without | 
each one being provided with some profitable 
employment. 

Don’t be filled with the idea that a little flurry 
during work is a breach of discipline. 

Get your pupils to act as co-workers. If pos- 
sible, devote some of your time to play-ground 
pleasures. 

If, after punishment, a pupil acts at all stub- 
born or contrary, the punishment is worse than 
nothing. 

Teachers, your discipline should be extended 
to the playground and all school belongings. 
Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 

Never trouble another for what you can do 
yourself. 

How much pain the evils that never happen 


Never 


cost us. Don’t worry; it doesn’t pay. Take 
things always by their smooth handle. Don’t 


punish when in anger. Be a teacher, not a 





them correctly. 





6. Who may alter or abolish the Constitution ?" 


Word Study. I, 


BY E. H. TURPIN, 


“In & language like ours,’ says Coleridge, 
‘‘where so many words are derived from other 
languages, there are few modes of instruction 
more useful or more amusing than that of 
accustoming young people to seek for the ety- 
mology or primary meaning of the words they 
use. There are cases in which knowledge of 
more value may be conveyed by the history of a 
word than by the history of a campaign.”’ 

This searching out the primary sense of words 
is beneficial in many ways. It teaches the spell- 
ing and meaning of words, and often their pro- 
nunciation, in the least laborious way ; it leads 
pupils to appreciate and to use clear forcible 
language ; it opens rich storehouses in our classic 
English ; it conveys much valuable information 
and impresses facts quaint and important on the 
mind ; it is the best stepping-stone to the study 
of foreign languages. Fist and last, word study 
is the handmaid of true education, the leading 
out and developing of faculty. Its rigid analysis 
and synthesis are no mechanical processes, but 
require and inspire thought. It attracts children 
hardest to interest in purely literary studies and 
most needing them—those of mathematical taste 
—who deduce from its reasoning not dry facts 
only, but treasures of physical, mental and 
moral truth. 

Far be it from me to set additional tasks for 
the teacher already crowded with work and 
harassed with conflicting claims. Rather do I 
suggest a valuable auxiliary, a help for any and 
every class. Five minutes given to word study 
will quicken flagging interest in a geography or 
grammar lesson, impress an historical fact or 
drive home an ethical teaching. The only book 
needed is a good unabridged dictionary, always 
indispensable in a school-room ; it teaches intel- 
ligent use of this volume and spares a vast deal 
of drudgery. There are however many excel- 
lent books on the subject, none better than 
Trench’s ‘Study of Words’’ (Alden Publishing 
Co., N. Y., paper 30c.), Trench’s ‘‘History of 
the English Language’ (Alden Publishing Co., 
N. Y., paper 45c.) and White’s ‘‘Words and 
their Uses,’’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., N. Y., 
$1.00). Pupils should have note-books and 
register in them in orderly fashion the infor- 
mation gained and refer to it frequently. 

Taught right, word study cannot be com- 
menced too soon, and the time never comes to 
teach anything wrong. Second reader tots will 
go home eyes ashine with pleasure, to tell of 
their ‘‘Latin lesson.’’ For it is with the Latin 
derivatives in English that it is wise to begin, 
since these are the words whose definitions first 
puzzle children. 
occurs in a reading lesson, and children are un- 
certain of its meaning. Do not tell them. Put 
‘“traho—tractum’’ on the board, and explain that 





master or keeper. 


these are two forms of a Latin word meaning 


Suppose the word ‘‘attract’’ | 
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‘to draw’’ “‘attract.’’ Cross out the_second sylla- 
ble. ‘To draw,’’but where? Again the children 
hesitate. Can anyone form a sentence contain- 
ing attract? One child suggests that ‘“‘sugar 
attracts flies’? Yes, sugar draws flies—*where? 
To it. Oh! and so ‘‘attract’’? means ‘‘to draw 
to.”? Other ‘“‘tract’’ words are suggested and 
defined — ‘‘abstract,’’ ‘‘contract,’’ ‘‘detract,’’ 
‘distract,’ ‘‘extract,’’ ‘‘protract,’’ ‘‘retract,”’ 
“subtract,’’—yes, and ‘‘subtrahend,”’ and it is 
shown how the meaning is influenced by the 
prefix. Children should be taught gradually 
but thoroughly the force of our common Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin and Greek affixes. 

It is economy of time to teach words in fami- 
lies and as large groups as possible, but often 
single words will come up whose history will 
entertain and instruct more than ‘‘the history of 
a campaign,’’ as Coleridge says. Such a word 
as ‘“‘ezar’’ with its cognates ‘‘car,’’ ‘‘czeszar,”’ 
“esaszar,’’ ‘‘kaiser,’’ derived from the name of 
one famous Roman. How the mighty Julius 
must have extended his sway ere his very name 
came to mean an absolute king! And what a 
testimony is borne to the power of the imperial 
city by this word which, going forth on the 
highway of Roman conquests, furnished so many 
nations a name for supreme ruler ! 

Knowing the Arabic origin of the words 
‘“Calgebra,’’ ‘‘zero,’’ and “‘cipher,’’ children will 
be curious to learn how the beginning of our 
mathematical science came from the orient. So 
with our grammatical and rhetorical terms from 
Latin and Greek. 

It is interesting to know that all Christian 
names have meaning; that the first ‘‘Sarah’’ was 
a princess and the earliest ‘‘Henry’’ the head of 
a house; that the ‘‘Johnsons’’ were John’s sons 
and the ‘‘Nelsons’’ Nell’s sons; that the 
‘‘Smiths’’ were once smiths—not blacksmiths, 
but all craftsman in metals, smoothers of iron, 
men of importance with right to seats at the 
king’s table and draughts of his wine. 

‘ Antlers, Va. 
ncactsanaccisliplllinlasvass 
Language Under Difficulties. 








MRS. ADRAIN KRAAL, 





My purpose is to ‘help the oftentimes over- 
worked and much hindered teacher of the 
ungraded country school, who must encounter, 
and overcome, if successful, many odds and 
ends of superstition and prejudice, which by 
their lingering existence, seem to belie the 
theory of the ‘‘survival of the fittest.’’ 

The teacher whose field of labor lies in some 
of the remote corners of our enlightened Repub- 
lic, and who faithfully sows and tends good seed 
for but small hire, content that another, per- 
haps, may have the honor of the harvest, is no 
less a missionary than he who gives some of the 
best years of his life to the enlightenment of 
Darkest Africa. 

During a seven years’ experience I have found 





many parents who had a prejudice as fixed, as 
ridiculous, against the sciences of gramiar, 
geography and physiology, claiming that they 
were unnecessary and superfluous studies for boys 
and girls who were to ‘‘work for a living,” i. e. 
labor with their hands, as farmers, mechanics 
or their wives, and therefore they refused to 
supply their children with text-books of these 
studies. 

Consequently I have found their children of 
all ages unable to speak correct English, equally 
unable to write a single sentence correctly as 
regards punctuation and capitals, totally ignorant 
of the geography of our own country, and 
ashamed to acknowledge any knowledge of, or 
interest in, the structure of their own bodies. 

Thus I have been compelled to invent strata- 
gems and devices, and to be very wary in the 
removal of rubbis@ from my building site, taking 
away bit by bit these accumulations of igno- 
rance. 

The safest plan, I found, is to begin with the 
Second and Third Reader children, and have, in 
almost every case, been rewarded by seeing the 
interesteshining from bright little wide-a-wake 
eyes and eager faces reflected upon the whole 
school, and one by one, the older pupils drop- 
ping into the class till the recitation bench has 
failed to accommodate them and they were 
obliged to stand at their seats to answer, ques- 
tion, remark or recite. 

I didn’t call a spade a spade, nor grammar, 
grammar, nor was an ology so much as named 
among us, but we called our recitations ‘‘talks,’’ 
‘rest lessons,’’ etc. I explained to them how 
we might rest by changing our work, and they 
readily understood me, for that word work was 
the keynote of their lives. 

Good language being always most glaringly 
conspicuous by its absence, usually engaged my 
attention first, and as a beginning, I asked the 
younger children to write on their slates the 
names of all the objects in the school room or 
seen from the windows, promising the one who 
used his eyes best the favor of distributing the 
spellii.g papers which lay corrected on my desk, 
or some similar task. You all know how eager 
children are for these offices, and that they count 
them all joy. 

This brought out lists of from ten to thirty 
words. When our time was out, 10 or 15 min- 
utes, each in turn announced the number he 
had written. Two or three whose lists were 
longest read the names from their slates, while 
I passed from seat to seat quickly scanning each 
slate and bestowing a word of commendation, 
whenever possible, on these first efforts. 

Next day I asked for names of things seen on 
the walk to school, then for names suggested by 
pictures, or errands to the village store or post 
office, being careful always to say names, or 
name words not nouns, 

Having aroused their minds and quickened 
memory and eyesight by these exercises, I found 
it easy to pass from words to sentences by writ- 





ing a list of familiar name-words on the board 
and asking them to ‘tell something about each 
one, giving an example to help the slower ones, as: 
fire—Fire burns, dog—Dog barks. I called at- 
tention to the capital and period, and dwelt on 
their being indispensible. 

These exercises were continued, only varied by 
a new object, picture or scene each day until all 
were proficient in sentence-forming and _ habit- 
ually remembered the capital letters and punctu- 
ation. Then from single sentences we passed to 
connected ones, and then I carefully led them 
into the fascinating work of story weaving. 

It was then that the older pupils, whose more 
mature minds had already absorbed most of the 
preceding work which had been before them 
day after day, began to drop into the class 
with :—‘‘Teacher, I’d like to do that,’’ or ‘‘May 
I write the story to-day, teacher?’ And of 
course I cordially welcomed every one, having 
hesitated to insist on their entering before, lest 
they should feel humiliated by working with the 
little ones. 

When the parents dropped in it was delightful 
to see the pride and gratification in their faces 
as they listened to the creditable composition 
work their children read from the slates, the 
result of ten minutes’ writing, and sometimes 
not guessing that their children had taken the 
first and longest steps in the superfluous (?) study 
of grammar. In other cases, seeing the practical 
use of that beautiful science, I met with no 
further objection when I hinted at the necessity 
of text-books. 

Crow, Oregon. 
en 
Talks about Common Things. 





BY MRS. FRANK R. PARTRIDGE. 





INTRODUCTION. 
It is very pleasant to know the reason of 


things going as we find them. One who thinks 
as well as looks will discover wonders all around 
him which he cannot explain, and will be in- 
terested by very common things which touch his 
life every day. Wedo not often stop to ask 
ourselves the source or history of those things 
which we must acknowledge have become a, 
necessary part of our life. We eagerly listen to 
the story of a recent development in science, we 
carefully follow any new light in philosophy, we 
read and are femiliar with classics, authors and 
the histories of Greeks and Romans, but we are 
woefully ignorant of the science and history of 
little things, 

Let us hope that the ‘‘New Education,” about 
which so much is said, may mean for us all a 
wider knowledge of common things. Let us be- 
gin a child’s education with the home, teaching 
him some knowledge of the innumerable won- 
ders which minister to his comfort and 
which are essential to his health. From this 
nucleus J care not how far the education extends, 
the broader, the deeper, the more progressive it 
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becomes, the greater its benefits and usefulness. 

Teach a child observation, make him familiar 
with the secrets of things he sees and hears, give 
him the facts of the early history of his own 
city and state and country, and we shall have 


laid a firm foundation for future study. It will 
mean to that child, when he enters higher school 
work, keener observation, deeper interest, sus- 
tained attention, greater love of home and coun- 
try, a larger respect for little things and a broader 
application of all beauty and truth. 

With the thought in view of helping some 
teacher to bring toher pupils a little knowledge 
of common things, these articles have been pre- 
pared. The writer hopes that in them may be 
found many suggestions for morning talks and 
that they may prove to be helpers to the teacher 
limited in leisure for reading and research. 


CAOUTCHOUC OR INDIA-RUBBER. 





Caoutchouc is an American-Indian word, not 
so familiar as India-rubber. Both these names 
are given to the dried, coagulated juice of certain 
families of plants. ? 

The name India-rubber originated from the 
early use of the gum in the West Indies and 
from the fact that to civilized people it first 
seemed useful only as a rubber or eraser of marks. 

Chemically it is composed of carbon and hy- 
drogen, but the exact formula is still uncertain. 
These elements are suspended in the form of 
minute globules in the milky juice of the 
plants. When fresh the juice looks like cow’s 
milk in color and consistency and has a strong 
smell like ammonia, which soon disappears after 
exposure to the air. 

It is thought that the Lydians first made use 
of the hardened gum of these trees for balls in 
the game of tennis, which is of ancient origin. 

The Chinese claim the discovery. In Europe 
it was not known until the second voyage of 
Columbus, when, it is recorded, the Indians 
were found playing a game with balls made from 
the hardened juice of a tree. These balls 
although large were very light and bounced bet- 
ter than did the wind balls of Castile. In 1615 
was the first mention of the tree itself. 

Although the India-rubber trees, of which there 
are several varieties, are found in South America, 
Central America, Africa and Asia, the principal 
source of supply is the great basin of the Amazon 
river. In these’immense forests of gum-trecs 
are employed as many as eighty thousand 
gatherers. To Para the great commercial world 
looks for its large quantities and pure qualities 
of rubber. 

The juice is obtained by deep incisions made 
in the trees. The higher the incision and the old- 
er the tree, the greater the flow of juice. When 
the cutting and gathering is confined to cool 
months and not too often repeated the trees do not 
suffer. In some localities the juice is collected 
in little cups made from clay, sun dried and 


thoroughly frictioned with the soft mixed rubber. 
Tubing is made by forcing the mixed rubber 
through a die and while curing allowed to re- 
main imbedded in pulverized French chalk to 
support its shape. 
by spreading on the textile fabric layer after 
layer of the rubber paste made by a ‘ solu- 
tion of the gum and benzol or coal-naptha. 
Double textures are made by uniting the rubber 
surfaces of the two pieces. 
from a canvas more thickly covered with a 
poorer quality of rubber. 
elastic webbing are usually made by passing 
the sheets through a machine with grooved roll- 
ers. 
and the caoutchouc exposed to an unduly long 
action of heat, it becomes hornlike and capable 


the juice is allowed to fall on leaves which have 
been carefully arranged at the foot of the tree 
and upon which it is allowed to coagulate before 
removing. The fresh juice when left for a few 
hours produces a scum like cream containing 
globules of the gum. A fair tree yields about 
six ounces in three days, and the juice as gathered 
at Para gives about 32% of pure rubber. The 
juice may be coagulated by the addition of alum 
or salt water, by the juices of certain plants, by 
heat or agitation, or it may be kept in a liquid 
state by adding ammonia. 

The pure rubber is cellular in texture and 
nearly white in color. The lumps or balls into 
which the rubber is rolled after coagulation are 
apt to contain bits of bark, dirt, pebbles or other 
impurities. These lumps are softened by long 
soaking in hot water, cut into slices by sharp 
knives to remove pebbles and bits of rock, and 
while soft repeatedly passed between rollers over 
which flows a supply of water. Solid impurities 
become detached and washed away and the rub- 
ber exists in irregular sheets perforated by holes. 
To remove the clinging particles of water these 
sheets are hung up to dry or are exposed to a 
moderate temperature for several days. | When 
dried over a fire the rubber often becomes dark- 
ened by smoke. 

Pure rubber is rarely used since the invention 
of vuleanized rubber, which was produced after 
years of alternate success and discouragement, 
and patented in 1844 by Chas. Goodyear. Vul- 
canized rubber is pure rubber combined with a 
small amount of sulphur and, while in a_ plastic 
mass, subjected to high temperature. It resists 
the action of heat and cold and can be cut or 
molded into the various articles of household 
use in which we find it. Vulcanized rubber re- 
tains many of the properties of the pure gum 
without its objectionable qualities. Most of the 
rubber now manufactured is brought to this 
country in baJls or lumps and is mechanically 
incorporated with the sulphur and any desired 
pigment for coloring, and then, being readily 
softened by heat, can be easily worked in the de- 
sired form or rolled into sheets. Belting for ma- 
chinery is built up of canvas which has been 


Cloth garments are prepared 


Overshoes are made 


Threads used in 


When a large proportion of sulphur is used 


is used by chemists and electricians, because un- 
affected by most chemical agents. 

A kind of vulcanite. which contains a large 
quantity of vermilion is called dental rubber 
and is used for gums for artificial teeth, 

We read of Indians in South America using 
boots of gum in 1736, As early as 1791 inva- 
lid’s supplies, bottles, elastic bands, syringes 
jand bags were in use. In 1838 rubber was first 
used in this country as an eraser, and one half 
inch square cost three shillings. Bread crumbs 
had previously been used for removing marks. 
In 1850 rubber was first manufactured into 
hollow toys, now so numerous among playthings 
for children. The coating of cloth with rubber 
gum dates from its use by the Spaniards, who 
smeared their cloaks with the juice, thereby 
making them waterproof. In 1823 Mackintosh 
of Glasgow used it on textile fabrics for the 
same purpose and gave them his name. 

The uses of rubber have constantly increased 
and the year 1896 exceeded all former years in 
the demand for gum rubber. This increase is 
largely due to the use for tires of bicycle and 
carriage. To the United States alone were de- 
livered 37,456,000 pounds, 

Augusta, Maine. 
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One or Two Phases of Child Study. 


HARRIET W. LYNCH, 


** Men think it is an awful sight 

To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear voyage from whose night 

The ominous shadows never lift ; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 

A helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 

The keys of darkness and of morn.”’ 
The poet Lowell propounded a deep subject 
when he penned these lines on the relative awful- 
ness of life and death. We all have a deep awe 
and reverence for the great mystery of Death, but 
with what lightness do many of us accept the 
grand fact of Life. 
A tender little child, before it the broad stretch 
of life with all its grand or terrible possibilities, 
is a sight to enlist the quick heart-throb of 
sympathy in the person of mature years. We 
would fain stretch forth the hand of strength and 
tenderness to shield him from the hard experi- 
ences of life, but this is not given man to do. 
His mission is rather to prepare the child to 
meet life with such fortitude, that at its close, 
he may be exalted as conqueror. Thus to equip 
him means an untiring study of his life and 
faculties, on the part of parents and teachers. 
There is a slowly developing realization that the 
greatest study before the human race to-day is 
that of a little child. And why should this not 
be true? The little soul fresh from the hands of 
God, unsullied by worldly influences, is surely 
more worthy of thought than the man in whom 
a thousand complex influences have wrought 
their imperfections. Mrs. Browning voices my 
thought in these lines of ‘‘Aurora Leigh,’’ where 








artificially fastened to the tree. In other forests 
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speaking of little innocent children she says: 


“They have not so far left the coasts of life 
To travel inland, that I cannot hear 
That murmur of the outer infinite.”’ 

Since the time of Froebel there has been a 
revolution in the attitude of the adult mind 
toward children and those who now live among 
them, making them their first thought, are 
numbered by the thousands. 

I think it was President Harper of Chicago 
University who said, ‘‘To be a psychologist, one 
need only be interested in people.’’ Fora time 
let us lay aside our pedagogical treatises and 
works on school management, and live in the 
souls of our pupils. We can do it. 

How true that ‘‘It makes a heavenewide differ- 
ence whether the soul of the child is regarded as a 
piece of blank paper to be written upon, or a 
living power to be quickened by sympathy, to be 
educated by truth.’? Educated by truth. Those 
last three words are the keynote to the whole 
problem of education; and let us understand 
* education in its broadest sense, giving to it the 
richest synonym the English will furnish— 
harmonious development. Before the little one 
lies the great world of science, art and literature 
and the child heart throbs with a keen desire to 
discover the eternal unity which makes these 
one. He finds here a tree ora stone, there he 
listens to.a bit of melody, or he hears a story of 
heroism which sets every nerve aglow. Ineach 
_instance the depths of his nature have been stirr- 
ed. The‘‘God spark’’ within has responded, and 
unconsiously, yet none the less truly, the little 
one gropes after the great silent mystery which 
underlies and unites all these diverse manifesta- 
tions. 

From youth to old age he strives to find this 
which Froebel calls the Divine Unity and which 
we know as God. For this, man would undergo 
hardship; he would even give life as willingly as 
knights in the olden time sacrificed home and 
position in the search for the ‘‘Holy Grail,’’ the 
quest which made their hearts purer and nobler. 

Teaching and the school room would be far 
different conditions could we but reach this grand 
eminence where we see the children about us 
continually in search of God, as they make their 
little struggles to attain to some truth, which 
simple as it seems to us stands for some grand 
fact of eternal law. Yet we are grateful when 
some serene moments such as these do come, and 
our days in the class room are spent with a view 
to eternity. 

Knowing this quest of childhood, we ask, ‘‘Is 
there a royal road of travel, that sometime man 
may have as clear a vision of the Creator as is 
permitted him here ?”’ In reply, let us talk first of 
the potent influence of great kindly Nature, who 
leads-us eventually up to Nature’s God. 

There is a peculiar responsiveness in children, 
when we come to examine or talk on any subject 
in nature. It may be the history of the most 
sacred thing the little nest, in the tree’s topmost 
branches ; or the fine observations of the lad who 








is intimately acquainted with the feathered song- 
sters of the forest. Perchance he has watched and 
wondered at the fantastic play of the lightning. 
Ask the child any reasonable question regard- 
ing nature and he will be ready with a reply. 

I remember well an incident of several years 
past. A new teacher came into theschool room 
one morning, and placing upon her desk a bouquet 
of wild flowers still glistening with the dew, she 
said: ‘‘I thought as I picked these flowers this 
morning how good God was to give us such 
beautiful blossoms. ‘‘My thoughts immediately 
turned in this channel: Why this teacher is 
different from the others, they never talked in 
school about flowers. To be sure they liked 
them, in fact seemed very glad to accept them, 
but as for associating them with God in our 
minds, that was something unknown. 

Talk to your pupils along this line and you 
will at oncesee an awakening interest. Then 
every little tot of five or six will bring a daily 
offering of red and yellow weeds most inharmoni- 
ously arranged, but as you value the growth of 
a child’soul, scorn not the offering, rather make 
it the subject of general conversation. Yousay: 
“Can I stop to teach them about this leaf or 
flower, this bit of stone, or the tiny animal which 
once had a home in this shell?’ O, mistaken one ! 
You are teaching them a part of the Divine Unity; 
you are acquainting them with God. Children 
inappreciative? Ah no! The heart of childhood 
is far deeper than many of us imagine, and 
often comes in closer touch with the Creator than 


do ours. 
Louise Alcott in her biography gives a few 


lines which describe vividly the influence of 
Nature on the child. She says: 

‘T remember running over the hills just at dawn 
one summer morning, and pausing to rest in the 
silent woods, saw through an arch of trees the 
sun rise over theriver, hill and wide green 
meadows as I never saw it before. Something 
born of the lovely hour, a happy mood and the 
unfolding aspiration of a child’s soul, seemed to 
bring me very near God, and inthe hush of that 
morning hour I always felt that I got religious, 


as the phrase goes ?”’ 
From the world of sight. let us make a gentle 


transition into the world of sound and learn of 
music in its power to free the soul. . 

Contrast a gathering of children and one of 
grown people when it comes to singing. Which 
excels in spontaneity? Do the children need 
urging? As their clear voices peal out in joyous 
song, we feel that here isa channel for the soul’s 
true expression. It is the right of childhood to 
sing, and their songs should be only of the 
best. Words born of the poet’s heart-travail, 
music wrought out of some soul’s clear vibrations. 
These conditions being fulfilled, see how the 
children will sing. There will be no false pride 
there; they will sing joyously, even tho’ incorrect- 
ly. 
— of us realize that the pure sweet songs 
we teach now are potent influences in moulding 
the character of the man or the woman, 





Bartlett says: ‘‘The child may forget the 
melody but not the words. Those words which 
you are to paint on his soul will be colors as 
lasting as the pigmentsonthe walls of Hercula- 
neum or the chapel ceilings of the catacombs of 
Rome.”’ 

The last strains have died away, and now 
perhaps you wish to tell your little ones a story. 
They straighten up and assume the interested 
air of the listener. Before you lies the whole 
realm of literature. Now what will you choose? 
Isit to be a story of the forced Sunday School 
type? Ifso wait and listen for their criticism. 
It may be a silent one, but they will not seek 
you out again as a good story teller. You need 
net present your moral discourses tothe child. 
They pall upon his taste. Do not fear, if the 
truth be there he will see it. But tell him a 
tale of one of the old-time heroes, or one of the 
beautiful Christ stories, then study the effect. 
He is absorbed, enthused, unconscious of all else. 
He is as yet undiscovered to himself, his powers 
are untried. While you are recounting to him 
the wonderful adventures of a knight he is think- 
ing to himself, ‘‘Ah, some day I, too, shall be a 
valiant knight and go forth to conquer the evil 
and fight for the good. Tell him the story of 
the boy or girl whose acts of love and generosity 
have made some one happy and he too will think 
of himself as the dispenser of these blessings to 
the world. Every story implants in his young 
breast a veneration for the noble qualities of 
others. Thesestory characters are his real people 
and reveal him to himself. Each tale being 
thus symbolic,should embody some vital, eternal 
truth. 

There are moments when the restless little 
eyes wander about the room, and could they rest 
upon one of the master pieces of art, for instance 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, think you not a be- 
nign influence from the Holy Mother would fall 
gently upon the soul of the child, or that the 
Christ Child would create tender, beautiful 
thoughts? Let us strive to place in the rooms 
where children spend so large a portion of their 
time these examples of silent beauty, which will 
purify the taste and render the life richer. 

It may be at this very moment some téacher 
is saying derisively, Ideals! Science, Art, Liter- 
ature—ideals? ‘‘Yes,O Goethe; but the ideal 
is truer than the actual. This changes and that 


changes not.”’ ; 
Each is a powef which reveals the soul to itself, 


frees it from its bondage and eventually leads it 
to a complete realization of the Eternal Unity. 
Let us strive more nobly to reach the immortal 
Froebel’s conception of, education which he 


expresses thus : : 
‘*T would educate human beings, who with their 


feet stand rooted in God’s earth, in nature, whose 
heads reach even unto heaven and there behold 
truth, in whose hearts are united both heaven 
and earth, the varied life of earth and nature, 
and the glory and peace of heaven, God’s earth. 


and God’s Heaven.’’ 
DeLand, Florida. 
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I Will Paint You a Sign. 





I will paint you a sign, rumeeller, 
And hang it on your door— 

A truer and better signboard 
Than you ever had before. 


I will paint it with the skill of a master, 
And many shall pause to see 

This wonderful piece of painting, 
So like the reality. 


I will paint yourself, rumseller, 
I will paint you as you stand, 

With a foaming glass of liquor 
Extended in each hand. 


He wavers, but you urge him: 
‘Drink, pledge me but this one.’’ 
He lifts the glass and drains it 
And the hellish work is done.- 


I next will paint a drunkard, 
And only a year has flown, 

But into this loathsome creature 
The fair young boy has grown. 


I then will paint a coffin 

Labled with one word, ‘‘Lost;’’ 
T’ll paint all this, rumseller, 

And paint it free of cost. 


I next will paint the mother 

As she kneels by her fair young boy, 
Just in the morning of manhood, 

A mother’s pride and joy. 


The sin, the shame, and the sorrow, 
The crime, the want, and the woe, 
That is learned there in your workshop 

No hand can paint, you know. 


But I’ll paint you a sign, rumeeller, 
And many shall pause to view 
This wonderful piece of painting, 
So terribly, fearfully true. 
| —Selected. 
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Seeds and Their Habits. 





JEANNETTE CLAFLIN. 





December has a charm of one sort, May of 
another, and September of yet another. The 
spotless shroud enveloping hill and plain on the 
glad day of Christ’s nativity would not be hailed 
with shouts of joy were it in truth a shroud to 
_cover lifeless verdure. When, in afew months 
all nature rejoices in her annual resurrection, 
the seedling, pushing its tiny head upwards, is 
better able to battle with hardships—is more 
likely to attain full perfection, because it has 
rested quietly through the long months during 
which the embryo, securely wrapped in its 
. seed-coats, was guarded from chill winds by 
Earth’s snowy mantle. 

When summer’s afternoon is waning, 
June’s roses are fallen, July’s berries ripened 
and August’s milkweed pods swollen to bursting, 
then it is, perhaps, that the seeds’ rivalry be- 
comes most apparent. Each seems to be strug- 
gling to gain a lodgment in forbidden ground. 
The thistle hesitates not to trespass on the clover 
field ; the touch-me-not by the roadside snaps 
its ripened globules between fence rails to gain 


-|should find lodgment best fitted for their propa- 


a foot-hold in fields which many clumps of 
daisies were wont to call their own. : 

While, like children, they are playing at 
‘‘Puss-in-the-corner,’’ or firing miniature bombs 
into the neighboring camp of a hostile floral 
army—bombs whose work of destruction is not 
accomplished, no, not even begun when they 
fall, for it may be many months ere the young 
sprouts usurp the stronghold of the foe,—let us 
endeavor to investigate a little of the machinery 
involved, and some of the benefits obtained 
from the practice of this almost human sport. 

If we would study seeds, we must bear in 
mind several points: (1) how they are borne; 
(2) why they are borne; (3) where they 


gation. 

It is a commonly accepted botanical doctrine 
that the parts of a flower are but modifications 
of leaves, a doctrine more or less clearly proved 
to the non-botanist by various blossoms. Some 
quite plainly show the gradations. Sometimes 
the stem leaves diminish in size or vary their 
shapes to form an involucre at the base of a 
flower cluster or single flower. In hepatica this 
involucre so closely resembles a calyx as fre- 
quently to be mistaken for it. 

The calyx, so commonly green, we unques- 
tionably concede to be a leaf modification. But 
it is harder to realize that the coralla (or calyx, 
if brightly colored) and even the stamens and 
pistil are but varied forms adapted to special 
uses. The white water-lily commonly serves to 
illustrate the gradual changing of sepals to 
petals, and the passing, in turn, of the inner 
rows of petals into stamens. 

Last spring I found some apple-blossoms with 
but four perfect petals, the fifth reduced to a 
tiny anther-bearing blade borne on a long sta- 
men-like filament. 

The pistil of the iris or 
fleur-de-lis has its style 
divided into three large 
petal-like parts. But it 
is not in the outer por- 
tions that the pistil usual- 
ly discloses its relation- 
ship to the leaf. The 
ovary or seed-cup may be 
made up of one or more sacs, called carpels. 

A simple carpel is considered to be a modified 
leaf, rolled, and its margins joined to form a 
seed-holding cell, the style being an extension 
of the tip and its apex becoming the stigma. 
The ovules (‘‘bodies destined to become seeds”’ 
—Asa Gray) are held to be prodticed as out- 
growths from some portion of its interior, 
usually the margin. A good example of a sin- 
gle carpel is the pod of the pea, the ovules being 
borne upon the united margins, while the line 
opposite corresponds to the mid-rib of the 
leaf. Unlike some pods, the pea opens (is dehis- 
cent) along both these lines. 

The spores on the under surface of fern fronds, 





clearer the idea of the seed as an outgrowth 
within- the pistil leaf. 
In compound pistils the 
carpels are united in a 
variety of ways, when it 
becomes a less easy but 
not impossible undertak- 
ing to trace the relation- 
ship. 

Why are seeds borne? Because through them 
the continuance of the species is best preserved. 
Although there are other modes of propagating 
many plants, the seed must be held to be the 
chief factor. The great purpose of the plant is 
to develop seed in the highest state of perfection. 
To enhance this result, cross fertilization is 
called into requisition, although the cases are 
common where, under unfavorable circum- 
stances for insect visitation, close or self-fertil- 
ization is resorted to in addition to the other. 

It is probable that most of us are familiar 
with the cleistogamous flowers, as they are 
called, of the common violet—l'ttle flowers lying 
below the leaves and more showy blossoms, 
never by color or fragrance alluring winged in- 
sects in their direction, but groveling in the 
earth until their mission is ended and the 
ripened seeds which may prove of the utmost 
importance in another generation, are scattered 
from the then, and not until then, opening pods. 

In the case of impatiens or 
touch-me-not, the large propor- 
tion of seeds which mature are 
produced in a similar manner, 
rather than by the larger, showier 
flowers. 

Perhaps we never speak of im- 
patiens—also named jewel-weed 
for another of its characteristics, 
Pig. 3. empty seed- narnely, the nightly sparkling in 
homer of Viola pat the moonbeams of innumerable 
liquid gems dropping from its leaves when dew 
is scarcely discernible on neighboring plants,— 
without thinking of its curious manner of throw- 
ing seed. This leads us to the discussion of 
seed-dissemination, which may be briefly touched 
upon in another chapter. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Education. 





R. M. SPRAGUE, 





Robertson said, ‘‘A child isgiven to the uni- 
verse to educate,’’ and he also uttered the noble 
saying that ‘‘education ends only with life.”’ 

When we, as a people, recognize'these truths, 
acknowledge with Burke that ‘‘Education is the 
cheap defense of nations,’ and with Gibbon 
aver that ‘‘Every person has two educations— 
one which he receives from others, and one 
more important which he gives himself,”? then 
it will be that compulsory education may be 
abolished and the children of the nation be neg- 
lected by our legislatures. 

When the American mother fully appreciates 
the fact, as did Ballou, that ‘‘Education comes 
from the mother’s knee, and every word spoken 
within the hearsay of little children tends to- 
ward the formation of character,’’-we may hope 
for the true and untarnished thoughts of purity 
that should be dwellers in the minds of the 
youths of the nation. 

The truly educated boy has that’ characteristic 
principle manifest in his every action, that 
causes the employer to, as Emerson puts it, 
“solicit him to enter and possess.’? To properly 
train the mind of a child is one of the noblest of 
aspirations, and the grandest tribute a student 
can pay his past instructor is to say: He aided 
me to know what a true life is; showed me how 
to help myself, and assisted me in the choosing 
of a good library. 

True education is not simply the inpouring 
of knowledge, but that rounding out and de- 
veloping of the immature mind that will prompt 

‘the youth to say in the words of the immortal 

Washington, ‘I hope I shall always possess 
firmness and virtue enough to maintain what I 
consider the most enviable of all titles, that of 
an ‘Honest Man.’ ” 

Wayland, Mich. 

EE iat EY MRSS wt LE 
The Teacher’s Personality. 





ADELAIDE C. LLOYD. 





Our schools reflect our own manners and cus- 
toms; for this reason, personal characteristics 
are primary causes of successful government or 
of constant friction. 

Personal characteristics may be divided into 
two classes, ‘natural and acquired. A low, clear, 
sweet voice brings back its echo in the childish 
tones, and its complement, a true musical ear, 
detects the first indication of peevishness of tone 
and rebels at the want of harmony; a harsh 
voice is apt to be a cause of friction. 

The bump of order well-defined upon the 
teacher’s head will imperceptibly produce cor- 
responding bumps upon the heads of his pupils; 
untidy desks often prove a source of irritation. 
A quiet dignity will command obedience and 
win respect, all,else must follow naturally. Fric- 
tion avoided is far better than friction overcome. 





These, with grace of movement, pleasing man- 
ners and innate tact, are Nature’s precious gifts; 
but Nature, bountiful to some, has been chary 
of her gifts to others. | 

This brief article is not addressed to the 
teachers generously endowed with ‘‘five talents;’’ 
—to them shall be given love by children, appre- 
ciation by parents, successful schools; nor will 
it interest that (I hope) rare individual, the 
teacher of ‘‘one talent,’’ whose interest centets 
upon pay-day. I would that I could send a 
word of encouragement to the crowded ranks of 
teachers blessed with ‘‘two talents,’’ and an 
honest desire to help their pupils in the life- 
work of character building. Such teachers must 
rely on acquired characteristics for success; and 
powerful allies do these traits of character be- 
come when once treaty has been made with them. 

Among the acquired characteristics, self-con- 
trol must rank of primary importance; control 
of features, voice and words. Control your fea- 
tures, for pupils are adepts in character-reading 
and will readily construe a twinkle of the eye 
into license for mischief, even when accompan- 
ied by a well-merited reproof. Control your 
voice; nervousness, or I might say crossness, 
finds expression in peevish tones; repress them. 
Control your words; by one hasty unjust, utter- 
ance, a teacher sometimes loses ground which 
may never be regained. 

Twin-sister of self-control is courtesy. It is a 
little thing to say ‘‘Good morning,”’ but the day 
is pleasanter for it. It does not take long to 
say ‘‘Thank you,’’ but services are more will- 
ingly rendered if pleasantly acknowledged. A 
request arouses no resentment; a despotic com- 
mand stirs rebellion. Too often, we fail in ren- 
dering the courtesy and respect due our pupils 
and, placed in a position to command, we tyran- 
nize. From self control and courtesy we pass 
readily to sympathy and appreciation. 

The ability to look at an obstacle from a pu- 
pil’s standpoint as well as from our own, will be 
apt to ‘lessen the difficulty one-half, and with 
the appreciation of the trials will come the de- 
sire to give approbation for victories won, even 
small ones. When we remember what an in- 
centive to us is a word of approval from friend 
or fellow-teacher, we realize what a power appro- 
bation may become, if used wisely by a judicious 
teacher. Reprove sparingly; approve freely. 
A nod, smile or look of approval will be remem- 
bered many days, especially by young pupils. 

Be just; but administer justice with discretion. 
Justice to one pupil might be gross injustice to 
another. Study the pupils and respect the in- 
dividuality of each. Do not permit recognition 
of differences to lead to favoritism; partiality is 
a destructive agent. 

Be systematic; your little satellites will re- 
volve more easily in their respective orbits if 
governed by unvarying laws. Avoid sarcasm ; 
it is an effective weapon, but we should not be 
at warfare with our pupils. To whatever degree 
sarcasm is effectual, to just that degree have we 


sent a poisoned shaft to rankle in the breast of 
some little prisoner who dares not ‘‘fire back.” 
Towa City, Iowa, - 
; silts meio 
Geography Review for Friday Aftertioon. 





ENCY COLEMAN CARYI, 

The following ory may BeFVe as a stiggestion to 
yous teneivere Th de: for general FeView ; the story 
to be told by the teacher or written on the blackboar 
The pupils are to put down the correct geographical 


town, county, city, etc., described within the paren- 
thesis. The answers are for the teacher only. 


The Smith children (1-a city of Italy) and 
(2—city of Vancouver’s Island) were invited to 
go on a picnic with Mrs. (3-capital of United 
States) and her daughters (4—an Atlantic State) 
and (5-a Southern state). Mrs. Smith dressed 
her little girls very neatly in their (6—country in 
Asia) silk dresses, (7-country in Africa) shoes 
and their large (8-city in Italy) hats, as it was 
very warm day and she did not wish them to 
(9-city in Switzerland) their faces. 

Florence insisted upon taking her large 
(10-island east of British America) dog along, 
and he was the cause of much trouble. 

They were to picnic at a beautiful lake a few 
miles from home, but when the Smith girls 
joined the party, great (11-a country of Great 
Britain) were heard from some of the smaller 
ones for (12-cape on east coast of North Caro- 
lina) of the immense dog. One little girl picked 
up a (13-capital of Arkansas) to throw at the 
dog; when he started to run; fell into the lunch 
baskets; overturned a bottle containing milk; 
the (14—city of Ireland) came out, the milk was 
spilled, and the dog jumped into the lake for a 
good (15-city of England). 

After playing games for a time, Mrs. Wash- 
ington thought it time for the party to lunch. 
They sat down upon the (16-capital of Belgium) 
rug, to partake of a (17-island in the Pacific 
Ocean), an egg laid by the best (18-province of 
Asia) and a good big slice of (19-a country of 
Europe). They all enjoyed this repast very 
much till Florence, who had insisted upon hav- 
ing a part of the (20—city in France) dropped it 
upon her dress and covered the front with (21- 
a country of Europe). Mrs. Washington did 
her best to erase the spot when the child de- 
clared she was (22-a country of South America) 
and must.go home. She was wrapped in a 
(23-city of Scotland) shawl of a very (24—lake 
north of Michigan) quality, and they soon set 
out for home, declaring that despite the dog and 
the mishaps, they had spent a charming day. 

One of the boys lost his (25-bay of South 
America) hat, while chasing the dog. 

ANSWERS. 

(1) Florence, (2) Victoria, (3) Washington, 
(4) Virginia, (5) Georgia, (6) China, (7) Mo- 
roccco, (8) Leghorn, (9) Berne, (10) New- 
foundland, (11) Wales, (12) Fear, (13) Little 
Rock, (14) Cork, (15) Bath, (16) Brussels, 
(17) Sandwich, (18) Cochin China, (19) Tur- 
key, (20) Brest, (21) Greece, (22) Chili, (23) 








Paisley, (24) Superior, (25) Panama. 
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A Typical Kindergarten and its 
Apparatus. 

'. (continvEp From PAGE 15.) - 
each child, for the tiny throats are often 
dry,—and a box of graham wafers for the 
babies. Here, too, on another shelf are 
kept the paste: and glue, various little 
dishes and‘tin pans. And standing on 
the floor in one corner, isa wee broom 
and dustpan. 





_ Many kindergartners have only one 
large room, with the circle at one end of 
the room, and the tables at the .other, 
but the other arrangement is better, as 
then each group of children is free to 
plan and work without fear of disturbing 
the rest. 

Of course the Free Kindergartens make 
much less than the above answer their 
requirements. So do not be discouraged 
at the variety and quantity of material 
in this typical kindergarten, for given 
a true kindergartner, a handful of chil- 
dren, the liberal gifts of Nature, and 
comparatively little else will be needed 
to start a real child garden,—‘‘A happy 
heart ; a merry world.”’ 

Buffalo, N. Y. 


+2 
General Information. 





The average life of a ship is about 
twenty-six years. 

A pound of sheep’s wool jpecthisties one 
square yard of cloth. 

In Germany the authorities tax'a dog 
necording to its size. 

No bird can fly backwards without 
turning; the dragon-fly, however, can 
do this, and can outstrip the swallow in 
speed. 

The organs of smell in the turkey and 
vulture are so delicate that they can 
scent their food fora distance of forty 
miles. 

A genuine bank-note, issued by the 
Imperial Bank of China in the year 1399 
B.C., is in the possession of the St. 
Petersburg Museum: 

All birds, when perched on trees or 
bushes, serve as weathercocks, as they 
invariably arrange themselves with their 
heads to the wind. 

A caterpillar in the course of a month 
will devour 6,000 times its weight in 
food. It takes a man nearly three 
months to eat a quantity of food equal to 
his own weight. 

A French statistician announces that 
after long and anxious calculation he has 
arrived at the conclusion that the hairs 
of an average man’s head number 127,- 
920. He is not likely to be contradicted. 

A German has invented a paper shirt- 
front, which consists of seven layers, 
each of which can be torn off as it gets 
ditty. The whole thing costs about 
—- and is typical of Teuton econ- 
omy. 

A woman has been the keeper of the 
Santa Barbara (Cal.) lighthouse for 
thirty-one years. During that period 
she has climbed the tower and attended 


' day he accidentally split one of his fine 


birds at a fixed and moderate tariff. 
Parrots, it seems, are hearty feeders and 
their board is comparatively high. Their 
lodging and table-board cost their owner 
50 cents a week ; mocking birds, being 
rather more moderate in their appetite, 
are taken in at 35 cents, while canaries, 
being of quite a frugal disposition, find 
food and shelter for 25 cents a week, the 
latter sum in their case including a bath. 


simplest and best-protected posi-office in 
the world is in the Straits of Magellan, 
and has been there for many years. It 
consists of a small painted keg or cask, 
and is chained to the rocks of the ex- 
treme cape, in a manner so that it floats 
free, opposite Terra del Fuego. 
passing ship sends a boat to take letters 
out and put others in. 
post-office is unprovided with a post- 
master, and is, therefore, under the pro- 
téction of all the navies of the world. 
Never in the history of the unique 


“office” has its privileges been abused. 


exception of three weeks twenty years 
ago. 

Oysters, after they have been brought 
away from the sea, know by instinct the 
exact hour when the tide is rising and 
approaching their beds, and so, of their 
own accord, open their shells to receive 
their food from the sea, as if they were 
still at home. 

Sixty years ago Joseph Gillott was a 
working jeweler in Birmingham. One 


steel tools, and being suddenly required 
to sign a receipt, and not finding a pen 
handy, he used the split tool as a substi- 
tute. This happy incident led to the 
idea of making pens of metal. 

Mighty Niagara:—One hundred million 
tons of water pour over Niagara Falls 
every hour. This is said to represent 
sixteen million horse power. Some-idea 
of this enormous amount of water may 
be had by understanding that the coal 
produced in the world would not make 
enough steam to pump a stream of equal 
size. 

The ocean contains several fish which 
clothe and adorn themselves, the most 
conspicuous of them being the anten- 
narius, a small fish frequenting the Sar- 
gossa Sea, which literally clothes itself 
with seaweed, fastening the pieces to- 
gether with sticky, gelatinous strings, 
and then, as it were, holding the gar- 
ment on with its fore fin. 

Testing Water.—To test the purity of 
water there has been found no better or 
simpler way than’ to fill a clean bottle 
three-fourths full of the water to be 
tested, and dissolve in the water half:a 
teaspoonful of the purest sugar—loaf or 
granulated will answer—cork the bottle, 
and place it in a warm, position for two 
days. Ifin twenty-four ‘or forty-eight 
hours the water becomes cloudy or 
milky, it is unfit for domestic use. 

A Bird Hotel.—Mr. Cross of Chicago, 
runs a bird:hotel, and offers board and 
lodging to all sorts and conditions of 


A Curious Post-Office.—The smallest, 


Each 


This curious 
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Honey is wholesome, strengthening, 


only agreeable but possesses even a fascination for 
enthusiasts, Representatives make as high as $2000.00 
ayear. Reasonable cash wages unconditionally guar- 


LIKE A NEW PERSON | 


Weak, Nervous, Sleepless, Tired—How 
New Strength Was Found. 

“TI was weak and nervous, could not sleep at 
night, and felt as tired in the morning as when I 
went to bed. I got a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it toned me up, and since thenI haye been 
able to eat well and sleep well and am feeling 
like a new person.” 
bank Street, Pittsfield, Mass. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Sold by all druggists, $1; six for $5. Get Hood’s 





Hood’s Pills cure all liverills, 25 cents. 








Mrs. C. W. SHEDD, 27 Bur- 


Used in the schools of Boston, a bey Philadelph 
Brook}; 


eee Oly and and the t 
towns of every State. 


1. Louis, Detroi 
inelpal cities ani 


Socllag, 

Typewriting, 

English, Arithmetic, 
 §©$Bookkeeping, Business Law. 
em Also a vest-pocket Dictionary containing 
98 33,000 words. Price, Leather, indexed 
{ 50 cents; cloth, not indexed, 25 cents. 


i") Write for illustrated catalo roe 98 7 
pages, and rates to schools, 








AMERICAN FLAGS 


ae QUALITY DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FOR 
SCHOOL HOUSES, 
“sa PUBLIC ano PRIVATE 
—sS BUILDINGS. 


wean, PRICES POST PAID TO 
DESTINATION. 


3*5-1.50°4x6-2.15-3*x5-3.00-9x6-3.75 


PRICE LISTS FOR OTHER SIZES FREE 


UNFORMS SCHOOLS, BANDS +> OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 
REGALIA PARAPHERNALIA ®o®ALL SOCIETIES. 


ASK FOR PRICE LISTS. 


° 
* 


Unck Sams 
& Craminatiins 





for civil service appointments 
will soon be held in every State. 
More than 6( 





he purpose of the National Cor- 
ps ey oe Institute is to prepare 
any one by mail to pass any civil 
service examination with a high 
average, thus assuring esrly appointment, 
Particulars about all Gov't positions, dates 
of examinations, ete., 

National Correspondence Institate (Ine.). 

Dept. C.3. 2d Nat'l Bk Bldg, Washington, D. C. 





THE M.CLILLEY & C2 couumeus, onto. | 
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DISTINCTIVELY COLUMBIA. 





glance. 





CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY COLUMBIA DEALER; 











STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 


*75.00 





In the 1897 Columbia models a 


double fork crown—a special con- 
struction which we have tried and 
found to be the strongest, 
crown is encased in nickeled escutch- 
eons, excluding dust or dirt and giv- 
ing a rich distinctive finish whith 
tells the wheel—Columbia—at a 


——— 1896 Columbias, $60. 


Hartiord Bicycles, second only to Columbias, 
$50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MANUFACTURING CO., Hartford, Conn. 


of special inportance is the 


The 








BY MAIL FROM US FOR ONE 2-CENT STAMP. 

















ATTENTION. TEACHERS! 


If Unprofitably Employed. Salary Guaranteed. | 7 
The undersigned have a line of circulating libraries 
for towns and villages which solicitors can handle 
with very large profit. 2000 clubs have been estab- 
lished during the past ten years. 'The work is not 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


LESSONS INBOTANY. 


yy Caroline EB. Hillard of Brearley School, New York. 
So far as is possible, the lessons are based upon 


careful study of specimens. Blank pages are insert- 
ed for drawings and records of observations. 


Size 7x9, 105 pages. Cloth bound, 75c. 
Introductory price, 60c. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent on receipt of price. 


anteed on six months contract. Address for particu- 
lars, H, Parmelee Library Co., Des Moines, L 





AGENTS to handle our Fast-Selling Trick and Joke 
Books, Dialogues,Speakers,Sports, Amuse- 
ments, Fortune Tellers, Letter Writers, Cook 








to the light herself every night with :the | 





cleansing, healing and nourishing. 


Recitations,etc, H.Wehman, 126 Park Row,New York 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 853 
Sixth Avenue, New York. 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL. 


Thoroughly taught by experts. Catalogue and 
first lesson free. Positions for all graduates. 
POTTS SHORTHAND COLLEGE, 
Williamsport, Pa, 
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Pansies. 





A handful of brignt hued pansies, 
Purple and yellow and white; 

Some with sweet, serious faces, 
Others with fun all alight. 


Here’s a chap all in bright yellow, 
With a saucy bronze-brown eye, 

And a little maid in mauve and white, 
Looking most ready to cry. : 


I wish that you could speak to us, 
_Oh! pansy-people dear ! 

1 know if your lips could open, 
Sweet fancies we should hear, 


Never mind! You love me I know, 
I read it in your faces; 

Prehaps you’re denied the gift of si 
Lest you have too many graces. 


> —WSelected. 
————__ oppo 
When I Was a Boy. 





Up in the attic where I slept 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 

In through the lattice the moonlight 
crept, 

Bringing a tide of dreams that swept 

Over a low, red trundle-bed, 

Bathing the tangled curly head, 

While the moonbeams played at hide 
and seek — 

With the dimples on the sun-browned 
cheek— 

When I wasa little boy ! 


And, O! the dreams—the dreams I 
dreamed ! 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 





For the grace that through the lattice 
streamed 

Over my folded eyelids soemad 

To have the gift of prophecy, 

And to bring the glimpses of time to be 

When manhood’s clarion seemed to 
call— 

O! that was the sweetest dream of all, 

When I was a little boy! 


I'd like tosleep where I used to sleep, 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 
For in at the lattice the moon would 


peep, : 
Bringing her tide of dreams to sweep 
The crosses and griefs of the years 
away 
From the heart that is weary and faint 
to-day; 
And those dreams should give me back 
again 
A peace I have never known since 
then— « 
When I was a boy, a little boy ! 
—Eugene Field. 
+ pe 
A Song of Correlation. 





With back that was aching and tired 
And brain in a pitiful state, 

A teacher sat at.a laden desk 
Attempting to Correlate— 


Cocoons and Indian chiefs, 
And the length of Agoonak’s hose. 
The cubic root of the nation’s debt, 
Turtles and niggertoes ; 


Earth and water and air, 
Elephants, adverbs and cheese, 
Box elder trees and the pyramids, 
With the cause of the ocean breeze. 





O, but to teach again 
As once I used to teach, 
Before I heard of ‘‘unify’’, 
Or ‘‘pedagogic speech;’’ 
Only for one short hour, 
To think as once I thought— 
That schools were made for children 
And lessons should be taught. 


O, to be at rest 
Under the violets blue, 

Where ‘‘daily outlines’ never come, 
And reports are never due. 


Cocoons and Indian chiefs, 
Presidents, camels and seas, 
Olympic games and glacier beds, 

Pronouns and bumblebees. 


—~School Education. 
Or 


Unknown. 


We cannot tell what the day has been, 
Until all the day is done. 
The morn may be light, the noon be 
bright, 
But a storm ere set of sun. 


We cannot tell what the day has been, 
Until all the day is done. 

The morn and noon may be dark, and 

ye, 

Be brightness at set of sun. 

We cannot tell what the life has been, 
Until all the life is done. 

For the light of youth and manhood fair 
May end at last in sin’s dark despair 


Ere the setting of life’s sun, 
Or the gloom of youth’s and man- 
hood’s way 
May end at last in the perfect day, 
And the crown of life be won. 


Vertical Writing 


Has now become so popular that the 


ESTERBROOK STEEL 
PEN COMPANY 


<7 
THREE NEW PENS 


For this special purpose. 


No. 556, Vertical Writer, fine point 
No. 570,Vertical Writer, medium point 
No. 571, Vertical Writer, coarse point. 

















These pensare made with firm 
points, making a clear, distinct out- 
line without regard to shading, and 
have a remarkable durability. 

If not already supplied in your 
school, principals should become 
acquainted with their merits. They 
can be ordered through the local 
stationer, but if impossible to pro- 
cure in this way please pe 
direct with the 


Esterbrook Steel Pen 60., 


26 John St., New York. Works, Camden,N.J. 
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>» THINK OF IT--THIRTY | VOLUMES--ONLY $3.20. 
Chamber's Encyclopedia. . 


Complete in 30 volumes of 400 pages each (12,Q00 pages in 
all)—Revised up to and including the census of 1890. Well 
bound in heavy manilla paper covers. 


Every Teacher Should Have It. 


How to Ger Ir :—First ; send $3.20 and we will send you 
Normal Instructor for one year (or if a-subscriber will credit 
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all charges paid, at once. 


We GUARANTEE this work to 


a work costing $75.00. 
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your subscription with 50 cents) and send the Encyclopedia, 
SEconD :—This Encyclopedia will be sent free of charge and 
all charges prepaid as a premium for securing only ten new 


subscribers to NorMaL Instructor at 50 cents each. 


spect and for all practical purposes it will be found as ooo as 


Normal Instructor, 


be as represented in every re- 


- Dansville, N. Y. 
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A Little Visitor. 





There’s a busy little fellow, 
Who came to town last night, 
When all the world was fast asleep, 
The children’s eyes shut tight. 
I cannot tell you how he came, 
For well the secret’s hid, 
But I think upon a moonbeam bright, 
Way down the earth he slid. 


He brought the Misses Maple 
Each a lovely party gown; 
It was brilliant red and yellow, 
With a dash or two of brown. 
And he must have had a Midas touch, 
For if the truth is told, 
The birches all from top to toe, 
He dressed in cloth of gold. 


Then he took a glittering icicle 
From underneath the eaves, 
And with it, on my window, 
Drew such shining silver leaves, 
Such fair and stately palaces, 
Such towers and temples grand, 
Their like I’m sure was never seen, 
Outside of Fairyland. 


Who is this busy little man, 
Whose coming brings such joy ? 
For I’m very sure he’s welcomed 
By every girl and boy; 
The little stars all saw him, 
Though they will not tell a soul; 
But I’ve heard his calling card reads 
thus: 
J. Frost, Esq., North Pole. 
. —Helen Standish Perkins’ in The 





Don’t Crowd. 





Don’t crowd ! this world is large enough 
For you as well as me; 

The doors of art are open wide, 
The realm of thought is free. 

Of all earth’s places, you are right ° 
To choose the best you can, 

Provided that you do not try 
To crowd some other man. 


What matter though you scarce can 
count 

Your piles of golden ore, 

While he can hardly strive to keep 
Gaunt famine from the door? 

Of willing hands and honest hearts 
Alone should men be proud ! 

Then give him all the room he needs, 
And never try to crowd. 


Don’t crowd, proud miss! your dainty 


silk 
Will glisten none the less 
Because it comes in contact with 
A beggar’s tattered dress; 
This lovely world was never made 
For you and me alone; 
The pauper has a right to tread 
The pathway to a throne. 


Don’t crowd the good from out your 
heart 
By fostering all that’s bad, 
But give to every virtue room— 
The best that may be had; 
Be each day’s record such a one 
That you may well be proud; 
Give each his right, give each his room, 
And never try to crowd.—Alice Cary 





A NECKLACE OF PEARLS 


Is a beautiful possession. Ifa woman owns 
one, and if a single pearl drops off the string, 
she makes haste to find and restore it. 

Good health is a more valuable possession 
than a necklace of the most beautiful pearls, 
yet one by one the jewels of health slipaway, | 
and women seem indifferent until itis almost 
too late, and they cannot be restored. 

To die before you are really old is to suffer 
premature death, and thatisasin. Itisasin 
because it is the result of repeated violations 
of nature’s laws. 

Pain, lassitude and weariness, inability to 
sleep, dreadful dreams, starting violently from 
sleep, are all symptoms of nerve trouble. 

You cannot have nerve trouble and keep 
your health. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred the womb, the ovaries and the bladder 
are affected. They are not vital organs, hence 
they give out soonest. 

Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- ‘ 
pound, by building up the nerves and restorimg woman's 
organism to its natural state, relieves all these trouble- 
™ some uterine symptoms. In confirmation of this we, by 
permission, refer to the following women, all of 
whom speak from experience: Miss CELIA VAN 
Horn, 1912 Sharswood St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss 
GracE CoLitorD, 1434 Eastern Ave., Cincinnati, O.; 
Mrs. NEWELL, 50 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. 
IsABEL OBERG, 220 Chestnut St., Woburn, Mass., 
Mns. A. H. Cote, New Rochelle, N. Y., and many 
others 

For special symptoms Mrs. Pinkham has prepared 2 
Sanative Wash, which will cure local troubles. Give these 
medicines a trial. 

Write to Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., if you are r.>+ quite 
satisfied; you can address private questings to a woman. 
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TROUBLE KILLERS--Every Teacher Should Have Them--See Special Price, 


= You all 


Know what 
Busy Work Series is. 


It consists of 200 leaflets (sheets) 6}x3} inches each, on which are printed 
practical questions suitable for all grades up to the sixth. These leaflets are de- 
voted to Arithmetic (all grades) Geography (all grades) Grammar (all grades) 
and Miscellaneous Subjects, fifty leaflets being devoted to each subject. Each 
fifty are put up in a convenient and substantial manilla case. 

THE OBJECT of the Busy Work Serres is to provide profitable work for 


7 
: 


idle pupils and to use for reviews. Thous- 






Until further notice Busy @ 
Work SERIES will be given 
free asa premium for se- 
curing one new subscriber. 
We want to double our list @ 
this year. Do you see the 

point? Postage 6c. extra. (@ 





ands are using them with great success. 







Postpaid $1.20. 






SPECIAL.—Normal Instructor one year 
and Busy Work Series postpaid, to any 
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address for only 85c. 


Take advantage of this either when subscribing or 





when renewing your subscription. 


Address 
Normal Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 


“A SNAP SHOT.” 


_ Showing a bright boy and girl eagerly studying the Busy Worx Szrrzs. 
A glance at their faces shows the work not a task, but a pleasnre. 
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| Every 
| Teacher | 
= Should Have a ; F 3 


| PREMO- CAMERA; 
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PS With a Premo anyone can make beautiful 
4 photographs, without any previous exper- } 
} ience, for we furnish full instruction. 


Send for Catalogue. 
= Rochester Optical Company, : 
= Rochester, N. Y, 


See in another column how you tan se- $ 
cure a Premo without cost. 
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Diplomas, Reports and Records, 


The ‘‘Roll of Honor” School Supplies 
of all kinds. Lage and price list on 
application. W. J. HODGES PUB. CO. 
Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 


Successors to Shepard & Burgett. 


WE MANUFACTURE 


The Tarr Noiseless Blackboard Pointer (rub- 
ber ay and the Gifford Air-tight Ink-well (cork 
cover) and are prepared to supply the wants of the 
universe on short notice - and at the right. prices. 

_ Also Common pointers‘and ink-wells.. Send for spec- 
= tw list to —— covering also globes, maps, 

erasers, etc 
The A. Choate Co. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 
Care of U.S. Mi ‘litary Academy Sree with first 
or if you mention this paper.) 











BOOKS wen oes, giaoee ask 
AT Whenever you need a book, 
LIBERAL address Mr. Grant. 
Before buying book: ite fe 
DISCOUNTS motations.” ‘An assortment of 


catalogues and special slips of books at 
prices sent for BG stamp. 
GRANT, Books. 
23 3 West eee | SO as New York 
fention this advertisement and receive a discount, 
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Queer Things About Mankind. 





Few people are aware of the wonder- 


| ful engineering skill and ingenuity with 


which their bodies are constructed. If 


+ | patents were taken out for all the clever 


contrivances to be found there, they 
would probably keep the staff of the 
Patent Office going for three months. 

Who would think that in his eye there 
is a block and pully, or “‘tackle,’’ as the 
sailors call it, as complete and efficient 
as that with which a ship hoists her 
mainsail? There it is, however, and 
whenever you look at the tip of your 
nose the muscle that moves your eye- 
ball works in it. There are several of 
these pulleys in the body. 

Another clever dodge of nature is 
shown in the bones of the face. Accom- 
plished engineer that she is, she always 
uses the smallest quantity of material 
sufficient for strength. In making the 
bones of the face, she wanted a large 
surface to which to attach the muscles; 
but, as she didn’t wish to encumber us 
with heads as heavy as an elephant’s, 
she hurrowed hundreds of little holes-in 


3 | the bones, called air cells; and thus _se- 


cured strength, large surface and. light- 
ness. 

In the same way she made the. long 
bones of the legs and arms hollow in the | f7e4 
middle. What a saving this is may be 


b understood from the fact that a hollow 
} | shaft of bone or iron—or any other sub- 


stance—is about twice as strong asa 
solid shaft containing the same quantity 
of material. 

When you get a severe cold you are 
apprised of the presence of another cun- 
ning device—the Eustachian tube. This 
tube is two inches long, and passes from 
the inside of the ear to the- back of the 
mouth. It was put there to keep the 
air at the same pressure inside the drum 
as outside. Otherwise there would be 
no vibration of the drum, and you would 
be almost stone deaf. When you get a 
bad cold this tube sometimes becomes 
inflamed and blocked, and you are made 
quite deaf. 

Adam’s apple, if it was once that fruit 
that brought into the world all our woe, 
is now a useful organ. It serves asa 
sort of storage cistern of the blood for 
the supply of the brain. When the 
heart sends up too much blood Adam’s 
apple intercepts it, or part of it; and 
when.the direct supply from the heart 
temporarily runs short, Adam’s apple 
gives up its store. 

The liver is a -most wonderful organ, 
containing facilities° of several kinds. 
But perhaps the most wonderful thing 
in it is that part set aside to look out for 
and arrest poisons. All the food that 
you eat, except the fat, has to pass 
through the liver before going to 
the heart and body generally;. and 
in the liver there appear to be sta- 
tioned something of the nature of~ cus- 
tom officers who examine every bit of 
food and remove from it all substances 
dangerous tothe body. But they are 
only capable of dealing with small quan- 
tities in ordinary food, and when you 
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are so foolish as to eat poisonous mush- 


An Ideal Collection 


* OF THE LATEST 


Books for -sé. Libraries 


Joaquin Milicr’s Complete Poetical 
Works, 1 vol., cloth. Price $2.50. 

Songs of the Soul. Same author, $1.50. 

Heart Culture. A second “Black Beauty,” by 
Emma E. Page, 75c. 

Pacific History Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Pacific Nature Stories. Harr Wagner, 60c. 

Patriotic Quotations. Harr Wagner, 40c. 


The following by David Starr Jordan: 


Matka and Kotik. Astory of the Fur Seal, 
New, $1.50. 
aged Culture of Men. Second -edition, 
1.50. 
Chery, of The Innumerable Company, I]lus- 
rated. $1.25. : 


rath. oe, for introduction and to the 
trade. Send 10 for a sample of our NEW 
“Pedagogical Spelling Blanks,” 

Write for 


Complete Catalogue. 


We carry everything in the School Supply Line. 


Publishers Western Journal of Education, 
Harr Wagner, Editor. The igs progress- 
ive Journal of the great w 


The WHITAKER & RAY COMPANY, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA. 





PR i i.) Fine beg t ET UM Se Household 
is, Big Profits, Ex, rms FREE. 
HERBENE C0., Box iy, Si Sta. L, New York. 





$600 First Year And All Expenses Paid. 


We still need a few more General Agents to travel 
and appoint local agents on our up-to-date publica- 
tions. We employ ladies or gentlemen. A very 
healthful, pleasant and profitable business for teach- 

ers desiring a f interested write for Appl 
cation Blank and receive full information. If you 
cannot travel write for terms to local agents and get 
into paying work for po and spare time. Sev- 
eral new books out this y 
—C. W. STANTON COMPANY—— 
824 Dearborn Si Curicaao, Int. 


CUBA 


BY 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
WITH 2 FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


FREDERIC REMINGTON 


“There have been nosuch contributions to Cuban 
war history as those furnished by Richard Harding 
Davis.” —Pittsbury Post, 

12mo. 144pp., $1.25. _ 


For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid 
by the publisher on receipt of price. 


R.H.RUSSELL, Publisher, 


33 Rose St., New York. 


Learn Telegraphy 
Railroad and Commercial Service 


Young men wanted ey: Ps 
rite at once for 
Positions uaranteed, fail particutar. 


Mtchevilie Ohio. 

















You Can’t 


Chicago 


Under the - 
Enamel! — 


Wo wat tetintas 4 
_ business men 

to represent us 
everywhere, 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 







@ White Plume from a 
Crow’s Tail, nora good \~ 
Bicycle from Castings. 
The: MONARCH . 

is good all through. 









New Yorke London. 
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itis our pride that 
we enable anybody anv 


of all the publishers 


promptly andat New York prices, 
Riphabetical catalogue free to 
anyone who mentions this ad 
Hinds & Noble 


4 Cooper Institute, N. Y 










Beat aie 


JABELLS Ee 


BELL FOUNDRY GO., Noatuvire, Mic 


KLIPS! owwemone KLIPS! 


You can bind your magazines in one minute or 
from one to fifty phletsin the same time. No 
Hole Punching. Aeon by Yale; Harvard and 

rominent Libra “An admirable device.: I 

vty made uisition for several hundred for our 

EWEY, Librarian State Library. 
“it is the tons “pinder for the purpose yet e.”” 
Youth’s Companion. Descriptive circular and price 
list FREE. 

The Book wont 171 Madison St., Chicago. 


Only 25 Cents! 


For 12 finely finished Miniature Photos. Send your 
Cabinet or Card Picture and -— one dozen Miniature 
Gems of Art for 25c. No change made in the picture 
you send. Your Photo Cieeeed with miniatures, 
postage prepaid, in one week from time of receiving 

nd for sample free. W. T._TEMPLE 
& CO., P. O. Box 495, Trenton, N. J. 


FREE. 
TO BALD HEADS, 


We will mail on appli- 

cation, free information 

how to grow hair u 

a bald head, stop fal ng 

-_ and —,. scalp 
se: 


Alteneim Wied, Dispe 
Pept. A.B. Box Chin” 


HEAD: HAIR 


Aso A VOICE TONIC 
RILEY’S ELECTRIC COMB BATTERY. $3. 
i tallic Comb Battery— 


This celebrated Comb: 
- ®@ brush)—positively ee 
anes, neu ff, and pre- 
maturely gray, strengthens the vocal cords, and improves 
the voice; stops noises in the head, clears and brightens 
the mind. “ ne pw, Life,” and nature's 
eae ns ite. All bagel prenoved 
urchase. The och r’s pamphlet, with testi- 
monialtof woll En -Rnown ry et sicians and a ¥ hed. 
a battery on_ easy on ions. For 
ticulars, fe 


dress Hey 
Or order through your Druggist, Mea no 
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POWDER 


Aperovet by Highest | . 






edical Authorities 
ro a A of infants 


“tEN NEN'S” 


is the origi others ) 
are imitations and liable to do harm. ive )) 
relief for all eafection’ ofthe skin, Delightful after 
Take Sold by druggists or ( 
. Mameloatres r 
ewark, N. 













mailed for 25 ots. . Noets this pa: 
Series any Co., 


TUMORS, 
C A NGER: Malignant = CURED, 
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Tee aan ©; CURED 


apnea me wes ilrene or nen oy 
write ABB Aunaye jaa 
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rooms or mussels they are quite over- 
powered. 

Another protection from danger is af- 
forded you by the supply of a small 
quantity of hydrochloric acid to the 
stomach. There are little machines in 
the stomach specially designed for the 
manufacture: of this acid from the salt 
you eat, and they are so regulated that 
they produce a quantity equal to one- 
fifth of one per cent. of the contents of 
the stomach. Experiment. shows that 
this is exactly the percentage required 
to destroy the microbes that we swallow 
in thousands in our food. But for this 
thoughtful provision of Nature we would 
probably get a new disease with every 
meal, 

Most people know the use of the epi- 
glottis, which saves us from imminent 
death every time we swallow a bit of 
food. Atthe back of the mouth the air 
passage and the food passage cross each 
other, and, whenever we swallow food, it 
would inevitably go into the windpipe 
and choke us, only that this little body 
pops down and covers the entrance. It 
is like the policeman who regulates the 
traffic where streets cross. 

The semi-circular canals, for centuries 
a physiological puzzle, are an extroar- 
dinary device for enabling us to keep 
our balance. They are little channels, 
hollowed out, in connection with the 
ear, in the bones of the head, and partly 
filled with fluid lymph. As our head or 
body sways the fluid moves, acting like 
a spirit level and informing the brain 
whether we are standing in the perpen- 
dicular or at a dangerous angle. 

One of the most valuable of all the in- 

ventions made for our comfort and 
safety is the perspirative gland. It acts 
like the safety valve of a boiler, letting 
off heat when we are becoming danger- 
ously warm. If our temperature rose 
seven or eight degrees, we would not 
have twenty-four hours to live. The 
value of the sweat gland is therefore ob- 
vious. In fact, without it a football, or 
cricket or rowing match wauld be out of 
the question, and we could not safely 
walk at aspeed of more than a quarter of 
amile an hour. Nature has taken good 
eare, however, that we should not run 
short of these useful organs, and has 
given us no less than 2,500,000 of them. 
So inventive was nature when con- 
structing our body that the difficulty is 
to stop enumerating her clever ideas. 
She saw that we would very soon grow 
tired if we had to hold up two heavy 
legs by means of muscular effort, so she 
made, the hip joint air-tight, and the 
pressure of the air alone keeps the leg in 
its place. 
At the same time, although she had 
not discovered ball bearings, she made 
the ball of the leg bone and the socket 
of the hip so smooth, and oiled the joint 
so well, that the friction is practically 
nothing. 

When the spinal canal in the back- 
bone was made, great pains had to be 
taken, for, while it consists of many 
pieces and is freely movable, it contains 
the precious spinal cord, one nip of 
which would be fatal. The measure- 








ments are so accurate that there is no 
danger of such an event. Wherever 
there is much and free motion, as in the 
neck, the canal is large and open, and a 
nip is impossible. 

Again, the heart and lungs are, of 
course, the very basis of our life. They 
are in constant motion, and if allowed 
to rub against the chest walls around 
them they would either get inflamed or 
wear away by friction. Nature has 
therefore surrounded them with a dou- 
ble sac, and between the outer and inner 
layers of it she has placed a quantity of 
lubricating fluid. 

But the most remarkable of all de- 
vices is that for splicing broken bones. 
The moment a bone is broken, a sur- 
gical genius is at once dispatched from 
the brain to the spot. He proceeds to 
surround the broken ends with a ferrule | 
of cartilage. This is large and strong, 
and takes quite a month to complete. 
When the two ends are held firmly and 
immovably in place by the ferrule, this 
mysterious surgeon begins to placea 
layer of bone between them and solder 
them together. And when the layer 
is complete and the bone securely 
welded, he removes the ferrule or 
callus, just as the scaffolding is re- 
moved from a finished building. Of- 
ten a bone does not get broken for 
two or three generations, and yet this 
power to form the callus, and knowledge 
of how to do it, is never lost. 
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The Humorous Side. 





The practical joker must always be 
willing to have the fun turned back upon 
himself, for his efforts often result in his 
own discomfiture. 

“Father,” said a young hopeful, the 
other day, “how many fowls are there | 
on the table ?”’ | 

“Why,” said the old gentleman as he | 
looked complacently on a pair of nicely 
roasted chickens that were smoking on 
the table, ‘there are two.”’ 

“Two!” replied the smart boy; ‘‘there 
are three, sir, and I’ll prove it.” 

“Three!’’ replied the old gentleman, 
who was a plain, matter-of-fact man; I’d 
like to see you prove it.” 

‘Easily done, easily done. Is not 
that one?’ said the smart boy, laying 
his knife on the first; ‘‘and that two?’ 
pointing to the second; “and do not one 
and two make three?” 

‘‘Really,’’ said the father, turning to 
his wife, who was stupefied at the im- 
mense learning of the son; “really, this 
boy is a genius, and deserves to be en- 
couraged;”’ and then to show that there’s 
fun in old folks as well as in young ones, 
he added, ‘‘Wife do you take one fowl, 
and IJ’ll take the second, and John may 
have the third for his learning.’”’—The 
Standard. 
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Fresh ripe fruits are excellent for pur- 
ifying the blood, and toniug up the sys- 
tem. As specific remedies oranges are 
aperient. Sour oranges are highly 











recommended for rheumatism. 


| 450 Broome Street, - 


Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS 
SPENCERIAN 
| << -- 


5 p00 School 





PERRY & CO. 





Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the 
name of the school is given. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
New York, N. Y, 


That’s all, Only one 


Perfect - - School Ink. 


That gives Satisfaction. Address 
WESTERN SCHOOL INK CO., 
Winchester, Ind. 
Write for testimonials (you know them) spec« 
ial prices given on application. 


Systematic Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate-Animals 











At less than one-halfthe usual price, 40 minerals 
or 40 Rocks (with unlabe lled duplicate fragments) for 
$2.00, 24 types of Invertebrates for $3.50. Each Col- 
lection in strong cloth covered case, with separate 
tray for each specimen, and ace ompanie dwith Text 
book ot 60 pages. Descriptive circulars free. RE 
LIEF MAPS, LANTERN SLIDES, CHAR'S. ETC 

Edwin E. Howell. 
612-17th St., N. W., Washington, D, Cc. 


When writing mention INST RUCTOR. 


Keep the 
Children Busy 
and Happy. 


By giving them an abundance of interesting and 
practical seat work. In thousands of schools the 
teacher’s time is so occupied that she cannot give 
profitable employment all day to each pupil. When 
not at work the pupil must be into mischief. Hand 
the pupil whois out of work one ofthe School News 
Drawing Exercises, like the following. He will be 
delighted and soon ‘will acquire skill in reproducing 
the drawings. Thus he acquires a habit of industry 
and a desire for drawing that will be of great benefit 


to him in after years. 
FIG -2 














Sixty designs similar to the above, but each one, 
representing a different object, and carefully graded 
printed on fine book paper, sent postpaid to any ad- 
dress for 10 cents. The same drawings printed on 
sixty cards, each 24 by 2}¢ inches, Sent postpaid for 


20 cents. 
with each order naming THE NoRMAL 


FREE, 
INSTRUCTOR. 


C. M. PARKER, Publisher, 
TAYLORVILLE, ILL. 
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A sample copy of The School News 
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Some Rhetorical ‘‘Don’ts.’’ 





Do riot use at length for at last. Say 
‘‘A ma: named Brown,’ not ‘aman by 
the name of Brown.” Ai 

Use begin instead of commence. A 
telegraphic ‘message is a despatch, not a 
dispatch. Do notuse dirt for earth, 
loam, gravel, or sand, or anything that 
is not filthy. 

Say the first three, the second three, 
the last three, not the three first, etc. 

Do not-use directly for immediately. 

Say women and men, not ladies and 
gentlemen, except when social distinc- 
tions are made, 

When you mean leg, say leg, not 
lower limb. 

Do not say that any thing occurs unless 
it takes place by chance. Funerals and 
wecdings do not occur. 

Do not use off with from or of, as ‘He 
jumped off(from) the table.’’ ‘He took 
the book off (of) the table.” 


Do not say, ‘‘An old man seventy 
years of age.’? “A young girl seven 
years old.’’ 


Partake means to share, to take part of. 
One cannot say, ‘‘Being left alone, he 
partook of a hearty meal.’’ 

Use a, not per, before English nouns. 
Do not say per day, pre month ; buta 
day, a month. 

A person may receive a thing from, 
but never of, another. 

Relatives is a better name than re- 
lations, to express kindred. 

Say ‘He has received $10,000,” not 
“the sum of $10,000.”’ 

Do not begin a sentence with figures. 

Toimplies motion. ‘I was down to the 
hall,” is wrong. ‘I went down to the 
hall’’ is right. 

Remember that around denotes rest, 
andround, motion. Never write, ‘‘this 
p.m.” Say whether it is afternoon or 
evening that you mean. 

Say — that I know,”’ not, ‘‘Not as I 
know.’ 

Do not use most for almost. 
almost (not most) 5 o’clock.”’ 

Say “A common friend,” not “A 
mutual friend.’’ 

Do not say a storm for a gentle rain or 
snow. Storm implies a violent move- 
ment inthe atmosphere, whether with 
or without snow, rain, or sleet. 


*It was 
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Nellie’s Dolls. 





O, dear! I am nearly distracted to day, 
My family worries me s0 ; 

For sweet Angelina, my very best doll, 
Has quarrelled with Benjamin Joe. 


Poor Margaret Mabel has torn her best 
dress, 

And Jane has cracked three of her toes; 

Jemima has hurt her right arm and been 


“scalped, 
And Daisy has broken her nose. 


Then Eleanor Rose has got a sore mouth, 
Just while she was learning to talk; 
Dear Bessie has lost both shoes and‘her 

hat; 


The twins, Jack and Jill, have got si 


a bad cold, 
And Elsie has measels, and I 
Have sent.for the doctor, who has’nt |! 
come yet, 
And I fear they will certainly die. 


My kitty has scratched; my mamma’s 
asleep ; 
I can’t find my slate when I look; 
My tea-set is broken and sister is cross, 
And Johnny has hidden my book. 


If papa was here he would sing me a 
song, 
Or tell me a story, I know, 
And if he would ride me downstairs on 
his back 
I guess all my troubles would go. 
I do feel so bad; do you s’pose it’s my 
nerves ? 
And do you know what will relieve? 
But there; I heard somebody open the 
door. . 
It’s papa—I really believe ! 
— Presbyterian Journal, 
—__-+—_—____ 


The Pear Tree. 





In the garden stood a pear tree, 
Straight and tall and green; 
Oft the sunlight smiled upon it, 
Through the branches seen. 


And the merry raindrops pattered 
In their happy glee ; 

While the birdies sang and nestled 
In the tall pear tree. 


Soon among the waving branches 
Rip’ning pears were seen, 

Big and little, soft and jucy, 
With their coats of green. 


Then the children with their baskets 
Picked them from the ground, 
Where the wind had gently strewn 
them, 
Scattered all around. 


Then to mamma home they carried 

Baskets filled so neat; 

And they said: ‘“‘We thank you pear 
tree, 

For your gifts so sweet.’’ 


But the pear tree whispered softly: 
“Not to me ’tis due; 
But we’ll thank our heavenly Father, 
Who cares for me and you.”’ 
—Child Garden. 
ee 
The First Railroad in America. 





Gridley Bryant, a civil engineer, in 
1826, projected the first railroad in the 
United States. It was built for the pur- 
pose of carrying granite from the quarries 
of Quincy, Massachusetts, to the nearest 
tidewater. Its length was four miles, 
including branches, and its first cost 
was $50,000. The sleepers were of stone 
and were laid across the track eight feet 
apart. Upon rails of wood, six inches 
thick, wrought-iron plates, three inches 
wide and a quarter of an inch thick, 
were spiked. At the crossings stone 
rails were used, and as the wooden rails 
became unserviceable they were replaced 
by others of stone. 

—Selected. 


RY AW Speakers and Dialogue B Books, Wz 


ntains an_ excellent 
mt ar ar of SPEAK ABLE pieces for pupils from ten 

to fifteen years. 25 cts. 
Primary Speaker—Contains one hundred and 
apt selections suitable for primary pupils. 
cts. 


The Hel in School Entertainments—You 
should own one. 25 cts. 

Pitchard’s Choice 
nal, entertaining instructive, 25 cts. 
Brown’s Reciter—Contains the most popeler reci- 

tations and readings of the day. 
paper covers. Price 25 cts. 

and for Wee Tots—Comprises 
a variety of short speeches and reap sea 
able for children from three to ten years old, 
“The best ah the kind sabiias blished.” 25 cts. 


Wilford’s Ori for 
Youngh F By Dy fartin. the most pot complete book book 
of the Svina ever published.” 160 pages. 


Castle’s School aetbdenhasiadteas eaaneitins, 
Dialogues, Tableaux, Class Exercises, etc. 
192 pages. 30 cts. 

Acme Declamation Book—Probably contains a 
larger nouies of good selections in prose and 
= an can be found in “te en 

k. Suitable for all grades. 

Tiny Tot’s Speaker—For the Wee 0 Con- 
tains more than one hundred a fifty nd 
pieces, of only a few lines 
the simplest eoene e. 25cts. 

Child’s Own yE.C.&L.J. Rook. A 
collection of Recitations, Motion Songs, Con- 

cert pieces, Dialogues and Tableaux. For 
children of six years. 25 cts. 

Little People’s Speaker—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
maker, A superior aclestion + Recitations 
and Readings, mostly in verse. For children 
of nine years. 25 cts. 

Young People’s er—By E.C. & L. J. 
Comprises recitations for the different Rooke 
day: 8, ——— ce Pieces, Patriotic § hes, 

For children of twelve years. Op cts, 
Young F "Folks? Recitations—By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 
ker.. An excellent collieotion of recita- 
tions adapted to the various needs of yo 
people’s entertainments. For children of 
teen years. 25 cents. 

Humorous Dialogues and Dramas—By Charles C. 

Shoemaker, All the dialogues lewesn ame! bright and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful in 
their presentation. They can be given on 


any ordina! e or platform, an require 
— diffeultin the way of contutege. 30 


Young Folk’s Diatognes Charles C. Shoe- 

maker. Everything specially written for this 
volume, One ofthe best dialogue books in 
print. For children of fifteen years. 25 cts. 

Burdett’s New Comic Recitations and Humor- 
ous Readings—A new volume of comic and 
humorous selections, ——— by iF — 
brated humorist, James S. Burdett. 


Little People’s Distogues-B .—By Clara J. ee 
All new and o! Everything bright and 
fresh, and arranged for special days_and sea- 
sons, as well as general occasions. For chil- 
dren of ten years. 25 cts. 

Rowton’s Complete —Contains debates, 
outlines of “way and questions for discuss- 
ion. In addition to these are a large collec 
tion of debatable questions. The authorities 
to be referred to for information being given 
at the close of every debate throughout the 
the work, makes it the most complete work on 
the subject ever oe nage ae 50 cts. 

Conay'e! By co ahaa som Recitations, Funny Stories and 

gs—Containing 81 Selections, man 
of which have lg ~~ pre appeared inp in print. 
“Without question th k for profes- 
sional or amateur recitals. * 200 pages. 25 cts. 

Haney’s Exhibition Dialogues—A large collection 

oft two, three and four-part pieces of a spirited 
description—carefully freed of the extrav- 
nee which characterizes ‘many school 
pieces. 25 cts. 
Dialogues.—By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
rice is doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
k in print, being ada as it is to the 
Romineeien or Day-school, to public and 
private a and to young people 
or adults. 30 cts. 

Easy Entertainments For Young People.—Com- 

4 of a number of o and simple 


plays, short comedies, and other ve 
entertainments, all nally produced, and sure 
of success. 25¢ 


a rythi BY E.C¢ ne ee 
e ng specia re ‘or bs ume 
Contains Broom Dri 1 Hoop Drill and M: 
Mother Goose Reception and mend Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. 


Choice Humor.—For Readings a Dandatiaeess 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One ofthe best 
and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many ofthe best 
humorous selections in print. cts. 

Choice Dialect.—For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. Contains selec- 
tions in all dishes. such as Irish, Scotch. 
French, Germa: n, Negro, ete., representing a all 
phases of sentiment, the humorous, patheti 
and dramatic 30 cts. _ 


es—25 dialogues, origi- | Little 


—— E.C. & ms 8. 
nReok. gg Be one Moto ene Concert Pi 
~Pantomines, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
5 ;, tableanx, etc. All specially prepared. 25 cts. 

"s Social Readings ‘and Récitations—An 
encelledis collection of pieces covering a 7 
range of ‘ee el Rees, 
Humoro! 


us, 
Dialogues and W. itieeioad:ehaemel 
a large number of any articles in prose an 
thyme expecesly for the use of the smallest 
readers and speakers. 200 Pages, 25 cents. 
Prescott's Plain mtains a great 
jooten of superior dialogues on various sub- 
oe a for bag ar} School, Lyceum, 
Streit ts and elsewhere. 200 
Pages.. 25 cents. 


Dewitt’s School’ Exhibitions—Arranged_ for 
in ry a day or Sunday schools qn holidays 
and special occasions. Comp a variety 
of Songs, Choruses, Recitations, Declamations, 
Tableaux, etc., with full instructions for 

fully conducting such en’ ts, 

200 Pages. 25 cents. 

Webster's Little Folks’ Speaker Cons rises a 
large selection of excellent pieces Puitable 
for pupae So —_ eight to 14 years old; 200 





Prescott’s ton *? Dialogues—A very choice 
collection of most excellent dialogues, man 
of which were written by a teacher of muc 
exhibition and_ practically tested in school 
bitions with perfect success. 200 Pages. 


‘ebster’s + e Speaker—Just the thi: 
needed in the Sher classes in Ad an 
for church and er entertainments, 200 
pages. 25 cents, 


Webster’s Youthful Speaker—Contains a large 
number of choice selections suitable for in- 
term pupils, . 200 pages, 25 cents: 

Dewitt’s 


Perfect _Orator—Contains 
number of Readings, Recitations, pinto 
etc., selected from the _— celeb ecu 
Speeches, and other wri bien gf accom- 

Pp 


panied ay, Abet cone ay 
cal, explenata and in- 
pon i ll oY coniaine Suap ions as to 


stage arrangements, ‘making €0 costumes, scen- 
ery, etc. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Macaulay’s Dialogues for Little Folks—Contains 
alarge number of interesting and spirited 
dialogues on various subjects ae Som two to 
eae dren. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


*s Acting hag near ning near- 

tro to ee 18 of the A omedlngge wd dialogues uiring f. 
characters éach, "200 4 pages, 25 
great cots St from ‘ie best fone Gal d A with 
ie ane meri- 
can specimens of first class — for. school 


and other other entertainments, 
cerita, 200 pages, 25 


Macaulay's Dialogues For People— 
These treat various subjects Young indifferent 
styles. They arees ally adapted for school 
entertainments, Holida’ nen Anniver- 
Pees etc. 200 pages, 


Williams’ Fireside TE eetiocmeaiien, of 
ma large variety of excellent selections, many 
of ich were selected-by the compiler io 
his own use in giving entertainments before 

large audiences. 200 pages, 25 cents. 


Prescott’s Pompre ® Reciter—An unusually large 
—— of fresh and original pieces com- 
ee ng prose and poetry. Suitable for recita- 

ions and declamations by ge higher class 
of pupils. 200 Seer 25 cents, 

‘s Drawin Recitations—A fine 
selection of tragic, "oonale and dialectic pieces 
pod acante for reciting before any audience. 

200 pages, 25 cents. 
Webster's Reciter on Elocution Easy—This 
work gives in addition to a erent variety of 
excellent selections fifteen full page illustra- 
tions plainly showing the proper attitude of 
the figure in speaking. 200 pages, 25 cents, 


~_>o 


t- PLAYS -% 


As an aid to such of our readers as wish 





to get up entertainments we have arranged 
with a prominent publisher to furnish any 
or all of his extended list ofplays for our 
readers. A COMPLETE CATALOGUE fully 
describing about two hundred plays of all 
styles, grades and classes can be secured 





from us for the fsking. 


Special: Any five of the 25c books in above list sent postpaid for $1.00, 
Address NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








_ And so I can’t take her to walk. 
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GANTVOORT’S 


Music « 
| Reader 


RURAL AND VILLAGE SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


A complete music course in one book, ; 
specially prepared for village and country ;¢ 
schools and teachers’ institutes. A new boo 
on an entirely new and unique plan. Pro- 
nounced by the most competent judges to be 
the best book for the purpose ever published. 


Price, 50 cents. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


To any teacher who will send us 35 cents, 
we will send prepaid one copy of this book 
$ for examination. If not satisfactory after $ 
examination, the book may be returned 
within 10 days and exchanged for another 
book or music of the same value. 

SPECIMEN PAGES FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Mention this paper and address 


The John Church Company 
Department D, CINCINNATI, O. 

















HOR THAND fareon, 
and Spanish TAUGHT BY MAIL an 


Personally. Good positions secured all pupils 
when competent. Allthese branches TAUGHT by 
MAIL. irst_lesson_in_ Shorthand FREE. 
Write W. CG. CHAFFEE, Oswego, N. Y. 





TEACHERS OF PHYSICS 


Can Aid Their Students by Having Them 

HOME STUDY, an Elementary Journal for Students of 
Electricity. Mechanical Drawing. Mechanics. 
Mining. Architectural Drawing. Architecture. 
Plumbing. Steam Engineering. Heating. 
Ventilation.Civil Engineering. Prospecting. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. Address, 
HOME STUDY, Box 101s Scranton, Pa. 





A Worthy Institution. 





A School Which has Been Commended by 
Medical and Educational Organizations. 





The Lewis School for Stammerers, locat- 
ed at 42 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., has 
every facility for the accomodation of the 
pupil affected w.th stammering, and is in 
fact, a home as well as aschool. 

The methods which Mr. Lewis employs 
appeal both to the mental and physical 
in the patient, and five hours per day are 
devoted tothe class work. No drugs or 
medicines of any kind are used, and the 
permanency of the cures is greatly ascrib- 
ed to the physical development of the 
— while under tuition. Mr. Lewis 

esires to have each pupil under his direct 
supervision, and carefully note from day 
to day the improvement, constantly 
making suggestions, and - leading the hes- 
itating voice gradually from the gloom of 
uncertainty into the light of assured self- 
assertion and confidence. 

“There are but two things’’, says Mr. 
Lewis, ‘that will prevent the cure ofa 
stammerer, and these are lack of intel- 
ligence or disobedience. To obey is one 
of the stipulations of the treatment re- 
quired of every person entering our insti- 
tution. Any man, woman or child pos- 
sessing ordinary mental qualities, and 
willing to follow closely the instructions 
given, may rid himself or herself forever 
of the aggravating difficulty called stam- 
mering or stuttering’. 

os te 
mering, of 140 pages, wlhiich he will send 
to any stammerer free for 6 cents to cover 


postage. 





Send to the Upright Machine Co., 
Patterson N. J., for descriptive circular of 
the Upright Pencil Sharpener. It is a 
wonderful machine for $1.00. 


KINDERGARTEN. t' -s282e22 
SUPPLIES. Hast 10TH STRERT, 


Latest Catalogue senton request. 


Learn Bookkeeping and Business at Home. 
Special Offer for June. 


$6.50 will pay for the complete course of twenty-six lessons, or $4.50, the complete three months 
course of thirteen lessons. 

When you enroll we send = by Express in a neat box all books and blanks needed as ‘‘The 
Guide” (the best work published on bookkeeping), all the blankbooks, as Journal, Ledger, Sales 
Book, Cash Book, Invoice Book, Pass Book, Commission Sales Ledger, Six Column Journal, and all 
Stationery such as Invoices, Checks, Statements, Notes, Drafts, Account Sales. Shipping Invoices. 
Deposit Slips, ete. f é j 

A person on completing the three months course will have acquired a thorough, proctioal “bread 
and butter” knowledge of the general principles of both Single and Double Entry kkeeping. 


G. W. THOM, DuBois, Pa, 








2wis has written a book on stam- 





Primary Number Cards.. 


you SHOULD PROVIDE busy work for idle fingers. Have you tried 

Primary Number Cards? A box has 250 cards, printed on-both 
sides, with figures and characters, thus enabling the little thinkers to 
make all imaginable combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, etc., as follows: 


+4= 9-4=—5 
Xe —4-2 





Hundreds of combinations can thus be made. Price, post-paid, per box, 


* ALPHABET CARDS. 


Similar to number cards, except that letters are used. Word-making 
and sentence-making is a pleasure with these cards. Put up ina neat 
box, post-paid 15 cts) SPECIAL.—Send 25 cents for one box of each. 
Your pupils will be delighted with them. They will save you much 
care and attention. 





TEACHERS ITIPROVESENT CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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Do You Want | 
Prepare for 


Examination ! 





struction. 


Examinations are becoming more and more difficult. 
do this, you must keep constantly at your books. In order to improve yourself, you must have competent in- 
No instructor is competent unless he is first qualified, then experienced. He must be up to date. Wy 
The Professors employed in the Southern Normal Institute are graduates of good schools and meni of longexper- Wy 
\ jence in teaching. Positions secured for those who complete the course. WY 


—_ TERCHERS. 


If you want to employ your time profitably, take a Normal Course. 
times’’ to pay board, tuition and train fare, suppose you take a course of twenty weeks Normal Instruction by 
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If you have not money these ‘‘hard WV 


A Position ? mail? Really, this is the better way ! It saves cost, time and travel and enables you to study at home. Wy 
Positions Secured for those who complete the Normal Course. \ty 


You not only want to pass, but pass creditably. To W 


You can begin our Normal Course at any time. We send you a line of study to pursue and when you have yy) 

finished that, you will be examined. Your manuscript must be mailed to us and examined, and when you fp 

/ Remember, our AN 
q course lasts for twenty weeks and that those completing the course will secure positions. x 


The cost of our Twenty Weeks Course of Instruction is $2.50, payable when student is enrolled. 


Cost. 


a complete course in all the public school branches. 


Enclose stamp for information to 


SOUTHERN NO 


OPERA HOUSE BLOCK, : 


When? | have completed the course, a diploma will be given showing your standing in your studies. 





This is 


Same as others give for which they charge $5 tuition fees. 


RMAL INSTITUTE, 


- LEXINGTON, KY. 
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FREE. - 
We direct special attention to the following 
remarkable statements. 


Had catarrh ever 
since I can remember, 
often. avoided com- 
pany on account of it; 
throat was dry and 
sore, the least change 
in the weather gave 
me cold; dull pain 
= over my eyes caused 
<a stupid and drowsy 
feeling ; ears began to 
~~, in a hort t time 

yh éaring failed 
Same so deaf could 
aot hear one talk unless -A were close to me, 
and spoke very loud. Used Aerial Medication 
eight weeks, hearing was fully restored, roar- 
- and pain stopped, and was entirely "cured 
Catarrh. I do not-see why anyone should 
suffer from Catarrh or deafness when there is 
such a cure as this.—Miss CARRIE 
Bowers, Rouseville, Pa. ~ 

Am 72 years old, suf. 
fered from Catarrh over 
25 years, was almost 
entirely deaf. Four 

used Aerial 
Med edication, which I re- 
gard one of the most _| 
— oe of & 
t e. ince ore EZ 
suffered but little. PAA 
hearing was and is atill _ 
resto can hear or-‘ 
dinary conversation Z 
and preaching. Rev. Dr. Potter, of this city, 
has been signally blessed by this "treatment in 
the cure of throat affection.—REv. C. R. Pat- 
TISON, Eustis, Fla. 
6 Whereas I was Deaf, NowI Can Hear.” 

At the age of 69, after 
having suffered from 
Catarrhal Deafness 20 
years, am truly thank- 
ful to state that I am 
entirely cured by Aerial 
a Medication; my neering 

which had become so b: 
that I could not hear a 
@ watch tick, or conversa- 
8 tion is fully restored. I 
* will verify this  state- 
ment.— WILLIAM RITCHIE, Derby Centre, Vt. 

When a child I met 
with an accident which 
caused a profuse offen- 
sive discharge from 
right ear, for 23 years 
had not heard a sound 
in that ear; wa: treated 
at two hospitals and by 
several physicians, . 
was told I would never 
hear again asthe drum 
was destroyed. Since 
using Aerial Medica- 
tion can hear a watch * 
tick distinctly in that “* 
ear, it is stil oe and the desherge 
has stopped er —Mrs. DAWES, 37 Ivory 
Place, Brighton, Eng. 




















Aerial Medication has 
triumphed and I am 
cured. One thousand 
dollars would be nothing 
oe ared to this. I have 
had bitter suffering from 
Catarrh. Since I had 
La grippe the disease 
settled in the back of my 
head and the pain was 
yalmost unbearable, now 
N I am cured, and thank 

S God I heard of this treat- 
ink which has no equal.—Miss E. S. Orr, 
E. Harpswell, Maine. 

We have reliable assurance that the above 
statements are genuine and that Dr. Moore 
is a reputable physician.—Cincinnati Herald 
and Presbyter. 


MEDICINES 1 
For Three Months’ Treatment 


FREE. 


This very liberal offer having proved re- 
markably successful last year,I have decided to 
renew it, and will for a short time send medi- 
cines for three months’ treatment free. For 
question form and particulars,address, 

J. H. Moore, M. D., Dept. 9, Cincinnati, O. 




















Life’s Scars. 





They say the world is round, and yet 
T often think it square, 

So many little hurts we get 
From corners here and there. 

But one great truth in life I’ve found, 
While journeying to the West— 

The only folks who really wound 
Are those we love the best. 


The man you thoroughly despise 
Can rouse your wrath, ’tis true, 
Annoyance in your heart will rise 
At things mere strangers do; 
But those are only passing ills, 
This rule all lives will prove— 
The rankling wound which aches and 
thrills 
Is dealt by hands we love. 


The choicest garb, the sweetest grace, 
Are oft to strangers shown; 

The careless mien, the frowning face, 
Are given to our own. 

We flatter those we scarcely know; 
We please the fleeting guest; 


| And deal full many a thoughtless blow 


To those who love us best. 


Love does not grow on every tree, 
Nor true hearts yearly bloom. 
Alas for those who only see 
This truth across a tomb. 
But, soon or late, the fact grows ylain 
To all through sorrow’s test— 
The only folks who give us pain 
Are those we love the best. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


ee 
Be in Time. 





(For Recitation.) 


Be in time for every call ; 
If you can, be first of all ; 
Be in time. 


If your teachers only find 

You are never once behind, 

But are like the dial, true, 

They will always trust to you; 
Be in time. 


Never linger ere you start, 
Set out with a willing heart ; 
Be in time. 


In the morning up and on, 

First to work, and soonest done ; 

This is how the goal’s attained ; 

This is how the prize is gained ; 
Be in time. 


Those who aim at something great 
Never yet were found too late ; 
Be in time. 


Life with all is but a school; 
We must work by plan and rule, 
Ever steady, earnest, true, 
Whatsoever you may do, 

Be in time. 


Listen, then, to wisdom’s call— 
Knowledge now is free to all ; 
Be in time. 


Youth must daily toil and strive, 

Treasures for the future hive ; 

For the work they have to do, 

Keep this motto still in view— 
Be in time. 
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The children ought to bless the spirit that prompted the getting tip of such books. 
Mason 8. Stonz, State Supt. of Education, Vt. 


No. $rd Reader Grade. 
15. Legend of Sleepy Hollow. _ (Irving.) 


No. Ist Reader Grade. 


2. Hop’ 8 Fables. ~~ 

3, Aesop's Fables.—2 
11. Selections from Esop. —1. 
12, Selections from Asop.—2. 
73. Story of the Buds. 
74, What Annie Saw. 


2nd Reader Grade. 


1, Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—1. 
4. Grimm’s Fairy Tales.—2. 
7. Little Red Riding Hood. 
8. Jack and the Beanstalk. 
9. Story of Bryant. 

13. Selections from Grimm.—1. 


’ 14. Selections from Grimm.—2. 
20: Stories from Garden and field. I. 
21. Stories from Garden and Field. II. 


25. Story of Columbus. 

26. Story of Israel Putnam. 
27. Story of William Penn. 
28. Story of Washington. 
29. Story of Franklin. 

30. Story of Webster. 

31. Story of Lincoln. 

. Story of Lowell. 

. Story of Tennyson. 

42. Story of Whittier. 

. Story of Cooper. 

44. Story of F ulton. 

. Story of the Pilgrims. 

. Story of the Boston Tea Party. 
. Story of Eli Whitney. 
60. Story of Edison. 

61. Story of Hawthorne. 
62. Story of S. F. B. Morse. 
63. Story of Louisa M. Alcott. 
64. Story of James Watt. 
68. Story of the Norsemen. 
69. Puss in Boots. 

70. Story of Stevenson. 

71. Story of Irving. 

72. Story of Pocahontas. 


Address, Dept. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY, 
50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





16. Rip Van Winkle, Etc. (Irving. ) 
17. Philip of Pokanoket, Ete. (Irving.) 
18. The Voy yage, Ete. (Irving. ) 

22. Hawthorne’s Golden Touch. q 
23. Hawthorne’s Three Golden Apples. 
24. Hawthorne’s Miraculous Pitcher. 

32. King ofthe Golden River. (Ruskin.) 
33. The Chimera. (Hawthorne. ) 

34. Paradise of Children. (Hawthorne.) 
41. Evangeline. (Longfellow. ) 

47. Rab and His Friends. 

50. Christmas Eve, Etc. (Irving.) 


4th Reader Grade. 


5. Story of Macbeth. 

19. The Deserted bi rei eee 

37. Othello, Etc. (Lamb. 

38. The Tempest, Ete. (Lamb. ) 

39. We Are Seven, Etc. (Wadsworth. ) 

40. Ancient Mariner. agg ) 

54. Pied Piper of Hamelin. (Browning.) 

55. John Gilpin, Ete. (Cowper. ) 

56. The Elegy, Etc. (Gray. 

65. Sir Roger De Coverley. 

66. Declaration of Independence. 

67. Thanatopsis and Other Poems. 
(Bryant. ) 


5th Reader Grade. 


6. Lays of Ancient Rome.—1, 7 
10. Enoch Arden. (Tennyson. ) ( 
49, L’ Allegro and Other Poems.(Milton) ‘ 
51. As You Like It. (Shakespeare. ) 
52. Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) < 
53. Henry the Eighth. (Shakespeare. ) ‘ 
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57. Lady of the Lake. Canto J. 
58. Lady of the Lake. Canto II. 
59.. Lady of the Lake. Canto I/I. 


( 
4a-Order by number. K 
Each number contains about 32 pages of ( 
choice Illustrated Literature bound in strong 
manilla covers. Price 5 cents a copy, 60 cents « 
a dozen, postpaid. ( 
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Solid Gold Pen—Hard Rubber 
Read 


$2.50 FOUNTAIN PEN TO TEACHERS FOR 


penbanninlanhiann dnl 


Engraved Holder—Simple Construction. 
y- Never Blots, No better working pen made. A regular 


Always 
$2.50 pen. ” 


Mailed complete, to teachers, boxed, with ei is $1.00. Your money back—#f you want it. 


Agents 


Wanted. LINCOLN FOUNTAIN 


EN CO., Room 15, 108 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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TEACHERS SAVE 


? TIME, e STRENGTH, e PATIENCE, 


BY USING THE WONDERFUL 


LAWTON SIMPLEX PRINTER 





Look out # for im fentiations, Bake sure that you get the ‘Lawton Printer.” 
other if you want a perfect one. 


Simple, Cheap, Effective—will 
make 100 copies from pen- 
written original, or 75 copies 
from typewriting. No wash- 5 
ing required. Price, $3 to ¢ 
$10. Send for — ; 


LAWTON a CO., 


20 Vesey Street, New York. 


101 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


132 California’Street, San Francisco. : | 
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and Pivot, 


AS WELL AS THE 


Chain and Sprockets. 


The Best Bicycle Lubricant made. It 
will pay you to send 15 cents for sample. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO,, 


* JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


unlitzer “re” Band 





Instruments of all competitors in qual- 
ity and price. Clarinets, Trumpets, Drums 
and all known instruments at prices 
ou can’t afford to miss. BandCatalogue » 
Pp. and sample parts band and orches- 
tra music free. Specify Catalogue “B.” 


The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co, teattsarsse 


129 E. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Why Pay From 25 Cents to $1.00 For 
Sheet [Tusic 


When yau can get equally:as gone at 7 cents 
copy? Send 7 cents for sample copy of either 
vocal or instrumental, and you will want more. 
Catalogues FREE. WIN MR MUSIC CO., 

221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ISAAG PITTMAN’S SHORTHAND 


Taught with the greatest success for the past 
three years in the 
PUBLIC, DAY and EVENING SCHOOLS of 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Get “Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self-In- 
structor,” 250 pp., $1.50. Adopted in above schools. 
Specimen pages and Trial Lesson Free. 
ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 33 Union Sqa., N. Y. 
Attend Metropolitan School, 156 Fifth Ave., 
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Co A uthors : 
Che Journal Press 


Meriden, Conn, 





Makes a specialty of publishing 
books direct for author. 


No Royalties. 


> Plates and Copyright belong to 
author, 


Illustrations 
Letter Press 
Binding. 


Perfect 


Estimates Cheerfully Given, 
Address 


Che Journal Press, 
3 Meriden, Conn. Q 
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Best Sachets, postpaid 10c. silver to introguce cata- 
logues to new customers. Wm. S. Maxwell, O. L. 
Triadelphia, W. Va. 


INT'S, Fine liquid PER FUMES, Household 
AG ee Profits, Ex. Paid, ‘Terms aa 


Goods, Big 
HERBENE C0., Box 17, 








By the cynic, the sad, the fallen, 


Her Wish. 





Three maids together sat one eve 
And chatted, in the gloaming, 

Of what they’d wish for, most of all, 
Through all their fancy roaming. 


The first one said, and heaved a sigh : 
‘Could I have one wish granted, 

I’d long for wealth ; Iam so poor ; 
Tis what I’ve always wanted.” 

“But I have wealth,’’ the second said, 
‘And still I’m sad and lonely ; 

And so I long for lover true, 
Who'd love me for love only.” 

*‘And I have wealth and lover both, 
Yet I don’t think it wrong or 

Wicked,”’ the third one said, ‘‘but O, 
I long for something to long for !” 

—E. H. Graham Dewey, in Life. 


+a 
Worth While. 





’Tis easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while is the one who 
will smile 
When everything goes dead wrong; 
For the test of the heart is trouble, 
And it always comes with the years, 
And the smile that is worth the praise 
of earth 
Is the smile that comes through tears. 


It is easy enough to be prudent 
When nothing tempts you to stray— 
When without or within no voice of sin 
Is luring your soul away; 
But it’s only a negative virtue 
Until it is tried by fire, 
And the life that is worth the honor of 
earth 
Is the one that resists desire. 


Who had no strength for the strife, 

The world’s highway is cumbered to-day; 

They make up the item of life. 

But the virtue that conquers passion, 

And the sorrow that hides a smile— 

It is these that are worth the homage of 

earth, 

For we find them but once in a while. 

—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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-Kit’s Punishment. 





Kit stood by the library window look- 


would sound inside? Ijust b’lieve I'll 
try |’? Now Kit was perfectly suret hat to 
put a fly into her pretty pink ear would 
be wrong, very, very wrong. But it 
would be such a delightfully new way of 
being naughty ! She could not remember 
of ever having heard of a iittle girl with 
afly in herear. ‘Justas likely I'll be 
punished for it, and may be put to bed ; 
but all the same I’m going to do it; so 
there |’? The next moment in went the 
struggling fly. Kit gave a queer little 
shiver as she felt the strange sensation 
caused by the little feet. but as the fly 
went further in, and began to buzz, the 
sound was so loud and confusing that Kit 
gave a nervous scream, which brought 
her mother running in from the next 
room to see what was the matter. 

“Why, Kitty dear, what is it?’ she 
asked anxiously, seeing Kit standing in 
the middle of the floor, a frightened look 
in her eyes, and the tears running down 
her cheeks. ‘‘A fly in your ear!’’ as 
the little girl sobbed out the explanation. 
‘‘Jane,’’ to the maid who had come into 
the room, ‘‘run for the doctor, and ask 
him to come as soon as he possibly can.’ 

“What for, Mamma?’ asked Kit 
anxiously. 

“To take this naughty fly out before 
it injures your ear,’”’ answered her 
mother. 

“Will he hurt?’ asked Kit, looking 
frightened. 

“T am afraid that he will. Mother is 
very sorry for her little girl, but the fly 
must come out.’’ 

And it did hurt dreadfully ; and when 
it was all over, and Kit lay in her 
mother’s arms, she sobbed out: ‘‘Oh! I 
never s’posed it would hurt so to get him 


_| out, or I wouldn’t eyer have put him in.”’ 


“Why Kitty !”’ cried her mother, ‘‘do 
you mean to say that you put the fly in 
your own ear ?”’ 

“Yes’m,’’ answered Kit, ‘‘I did, ’cause 

I wanted tobe bad, and I didn’t care, 
not much, if you put me to bed, for I was 
some tired.” 
“Then,” said mamma decidedly, ‘I 
am very glad that you were hurt, for it 
will help you to remember how very 
naughty you have been in not listening 
to the little voice which told you not to 
put the flyin your ear. As you say 
yourself, .going to bed would not have 
been much of a punishment.”’ 

“But the doctor was a dreadful, ter- 
rible punishment; shall you have to put 





ing very cross indeed. She was having | 
what is called‘‘a bad day.”’ 

As she stood there scowling out of the 
window, her attention was suddenly at- | 
tracted by a fly which was bumping 
violently against the glass. 

‘You'd better stop that,’ said Kit 
crossly, ‘for you’ll have a head ache, and 
then your mother’ll put your feet in 
mustard water, and put you to bed ; and 
it will serve you just right, too!” O, 
naughty, cross, little Kit ! 

“Dear me! what a noise and fuss you 
do make;’’ she went on presently. 

And no wonder, for she had taken the 
fly between her thumb and finger and 





Sta. L., New York. | Such a noise out here, I wonder how you 


was holding it to herear. ‘If youmake 








me to bed, besides, Mamma ?’’ 

“Tf you think that the pain was hard 
enough to teach you to listen to the little 
voice the next time, I do not think that 
I shall,’”’ said her mother. 

“Plenty hard enough, Mamma,’’ said 
Kit, earnestly; and it was, for the 
memory of it helped her to listen to the 
little voice many times after. 

And not only would she listen to it 
when she heard it. Sometimes when a 
little playmate would ask her to leave 
the .yard, to play, or not to tell her 
mother about something, Kit would stop 
and say, ‘“‘wait till I hear what the little 
voice says, for the little voice is always 
right.”,—Annie L. Hannah in Northern 
Christian Advocate. 


Pat-Ten-U and Corpula 


ENDORSED BY 


PHYSICIANS 


Loring’s Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods Cure 
Nerve and Brain Exhaustion, Free ad- 
vice from Loring & Co.’s Chicagoor New 
York Medical Department—Only Certain 
Cure for Rupture—Best Truss and Treat- 
ment Ever Devised. 
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ROBERT FRAME, M. D, 


Dr. Robert Frame, Milford, Del., tested Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods and found them effect- 
ive in many critical cases, Read his statement: 

MILFORD, DEL., April 21, 1897. 

I have been in the practice of medicine nearly 
forty years, and have never met with a preparation 
that acts with such promptness and certainty as Lor- 
ing’s Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods. One patient 
who came under my care had had all the Doctors in 
the vicinity, who pronounced the case Kidney Dis- 
ease and said he could live but a very short time, for 
there was no cure for him. I found the patient very 
poor and nervous ; he could notsleep, could not walk, 
pains were excruciating. AssoonasI put the patient 
on Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods he began to improve 
not only in strength, but also to fatten up and is now 
entirely recovered. I have tried Fat-Ten-U and Cor- 
pula in Consumption and wasting diseases, a cure be- 
ing made in ashort time after using them. They 
stimulate the appetite and digestion, promote assim- 
ilation and enter directly into the circulation. Inall 
chronic and organic diseases, like Bright’s disease, 
Consumption, Paralysis and Dyspepsia, all diseases 
requiring a remedy to build up and strengthen, I 
prescribe Loring’s Corpula and Fat-Ten-U Foods, 
and in all cases where a tissue builder is required. 
They cure nervous exhaustion, Any letters of in- 
quiry, with stamp enclosed, will be promptly 
answered, Yours sincerely, 

ROBERT FRAME, M. D. 

“As the young girl develops into the young woman 
she should be placed upon the rock of safety,”’ writes 
Esther Silliman, one of our most famous woman 
physicians. ‘That rock is regularity. The mother 
must point the way. Ifthe daughter becomes weak 
and listless and takes no interest in the affairs of life, 
if her eye becomes dulled, if she complains thai her 
clothing weighs her down, and of excruciating pains 
in her stomoch after meals, the mother should arouse 
herself to her duty or expect to see the budding wo- 
man fade away and die. Millions have gone this 
way to the grave, and thousand have been saved from 
death by those great regulators of woman—Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods.” 

Fat-Ten-U Tablets, $1.00; Liquid Fat-Ten-U, $1.00. 
Corpula, $1.00. A month’s treatment, $2.00. Loring’s 
Fat-Ten-U and Corpula Foods are sold by lead- 
ing druggists. 

WRITTEN GUARANTY to refund the price if 
Corpula and Fat-Ten-U are taken according to direc- 
tion without good results. Free advice about your 
thinness or any other disease if you address our Chi- 
cago Medical Department Be sureto write if you 
are ruptured. Best truss in the world. Send letters 
and mail, express, or C. O. D. orders to Loring & Co., 
proprietors. Send for free copy of “How to Get 
Plump and Rosy.” Mention department as below, 


Use onlythe nearest address, 


LORING & CO., Dept. 105, 


56 to 62 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 
No. 42 W. 22d St., New York City. 
No. 3 Hamilton Pl, Boston, Mass, 

















86 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 
{0 “mexamresnt to Cette Samerirdon| Apple-Blossoms, |, fl, le, Mads Ue menoese| Attention, Primary Teachers | 


Agency, North Cohocton, N. Y., will get you 
recent copies 


rues MAGAZINES iny 


ee for from 50 cents to $1. They will also 


ine zone their latest agen ren nd v- FR E E 


periodicals. 


The Favorite 


Thirty-two pages of helpful material for the Teach- 
er® of primary grades, viz:—Bright Nature Stories, 
‘Adupted Classical and’ Mythological Stories, Timely 
Poems, Outline for Nature Study and tera- 
ture each month, etc, 
pa eaacnen a T need in my work. I wish more 
about it.”’ 





“-T- cents pen iss Send 2c stamp for sample copy. 
FAVORITE, Springfield, Mass. 


icians poeeentons, 

all others inter- 

ested in educational. 

J literary or scientific 

work, should write for announcement of Central 

Universi. y perrespendence School, giving, courses 
for Home Study leading to degrees of B.8., M.S., 

Ph. B., Ph. D., Etc., Etc. Also a special ‘course 

for ladies who wish to qualify themselves for 

positions as trained nurses or companions— yd 

of honor and profit await graduates of de- 

partment. Address the spcuemey? 
ALBERT MORLAN, 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 











Jj EB. goog le ee —_-~ 
nvases, 
E YARNS Books, Perf, Patterns, He. | B 
’ 

W Spangles, Antique and Modern Cross Stitch 
E terials. Can fill any order in this line— A 
Send Sones for prices. Kindergarten Emb. 

L su D 
SP PErER BENDER, ah 1860. § 


gmperten, lll E. 9thSt. N. Y. N. Y. Bank 
Wholesale and Retail. 


CUT THIS OUT, 


You must have a copy of Excelsior pk 

in Civil Government. Contains also 200 ouen- 
tions and answers. Much original work for 
pupils, Latest and completest ! It delights 
and surpriseseverybody. A storehouse of knowledge 
learned in a few minutes, —— copy 35 cts. 
No — staken. Addre 

AS. H. PETERS, ‘St. Paul, Ohio. 


Special Offer for September, 


We want ten thousand additional subscribers this 
month, Will you be one of them? Here is your 
chance. The Educational Gazette, one of the best 
Educational Journals published is one dollar per year- 

During the month of September we will receive 
subscriptions at fifty cents per year and in addition 
will send each subscriber a copy of Werner’s Pocket 
Atlas of the United States free. 


The Times Herald, of Chicago. 
says it is ‘a Pocket Atlas of the United States,Canada 
and Cuba, that contains a surprisingly large amount 
of information compressed within a thin, stoutly 
bound volume that can be carried without inconven- 
ience. Each state is givena map covering a 
and on the opposite page is a large amount of pol ti- 
cal, industrial and statistical information with a list 
of all cities of more than 5,000 population.” 

This atlas is fresh from the press and thoroughly 
up to date. It isa valuable work for teachers. 

The Gazette will contain the best methods and 
teachers’ helps that can be had anywhere. Please 
show this offer to your friends. Send in your sub- 
scriptions as promptly as possible, and certainly be- 
fore the time expires. You can not afford to neglect 
this special offer. 


EDUCATIONAL GAZETTE CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


A pleasant quick and lasting cure. Thousands 
of testimonials from grateful pecuie who have 
been cured. We send you the Medicine free 
We take all risks. Write to-day 


d. 
ddress EGYPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 
























Who can write short stories or poems 
should ¢ enter our contest. 
GASH PRIZES 

culars in current issue of 

am OUSEHOLD ag sent for 

three two-cent 8 Francis Cc. 


, Bochestes, a. 





Tis not a time to toil or think, 
For languid is the warmth that crawls 
From yonder biue horizon’s brink, 
Over the winding orchard-walls 
To nestle in the white and pink 
Of apple-blossoms. 


Nor yet a time to moan and sigh, 
For cheerful is the light that leaps 
Out of the clearness of the sky 
To mingle in the mist that steeps 
The fragrant foliage—low and high 
All apple-blossoms. 


Rather, a time to sleep and sing: 
To sleep—amid a dreamy maze | 
Of petals downward fluttering; 
To sing—when our awakening 
Doth greet new pledges of the Spring— 
New apple-blossoms. 


Season of promises that shoot 
Inspiring gleams across our way, 
Molding and mellowing seed and root 
For harvest in that golden day 
When here will flush the ripened fruit 
Of apple-blossoms. 


How all thy varied roses affirm 
That youth and passion never die, 
But merge their crudeness in a term 
Of rich and calm maturity— 
As Autumn’s glory hath its germ 
In apple-blossoms. 
—S. S. Times. 
—_+e- —__ 
A Shrewd Cobbler. 





The Scottish American tells a story of 
a cobbler who was sentenced by a Scottish 
magistrate to pay a fine of half a crown, 
or, in default, twenty-four hours’ hard 
labor. If he chose. the latter he would 
be taken to the jailat Perth. ‘Then I'll 
go to Perth,’’ he said, ‘‘for I have some 
business there.”? An official conveyed 
him to Perth, but when the cobbler 
reached the jail he said he would pay the 
fine. The governor found he would have 
totakeit. ‘Andnow,”’ said the cobbler, 
“I want my fare hame.’”’? The governor 
demurred, but discovered there was no 
alternative ; the prisoner must be sent 
at the public expense to the place he had 
been brought from. 





Long Lived People. 





It is now generally conceded that, other condi- 
tions being equal, total abstainers from alcoholic 
beverages live at least 30 per cent. longer than 
moderate drinkers. Itis not, therefore, a mar- 
velous thing that, based upon this truth, a strong 
life insurance company hassprung into existence. 
The American Temperance Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the first company to recognize this ad- 
vantage, is composed entirely of these preferred 
risks, and therefore furnishes safe insurance at 
preferred rates to temperance people. 

That “a man is known bys the company he 
keeps” is as true in life insurance as in society— 
if you are a total abstainer and therefore a pre- 
ferred risk, why not insure where you can get the 
preferred rate to which you are entitled rather 
than in other companies where you must pay the 
same extra-hazardous rate as drinkers, 

To all who apply at once we will submit a 
special offer worth from $5.00 to $25.00. 

Agents wanted. Address: 

E. S. MARVIN, Agency Supt., 
710 Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
GEORGE E. GODWARD, Sec., 


ing U. 8. History and Civil Government together, 


inasmuch as the twosubjects areso closely allied. . 
He has prepared an excellent ttle manual for /NQ More Hektograph or Night Work. 
use in teaching these subjects. 
In addition to 4 large number of helpful sug- A aa 
gestions, the manual gives 500 questions and | Printed Cards brought within reach of all 
answers. Any teacher whosends 15 centstothe| Wearemakinga Special Offer of 7 cents per 
publishers for a copy will make a good invest- | dozen on Manilla Sewing and Language Cards. 
ment. Published by The McConnell _ Sup- | 150designs to select from. Send 10 cents for 
ply Co., 1237 Arch St., Philadelphia, P Sample dozen Manilla and sam sample set White, 
with catalogue. Lots of 4 dozen Manilla cards, 
Agents, Fine —_ perfumes, etc. Big profits, Ex. oS design, 25cts. The L. M. CHERRY 
Pd. Terms free. Herbene Co., Box 17,Sta.L,New York. T and DESIGN CO., Publishers of Lillian 
M. Cherry’s New Industrial and Language Card 


Cures Pimples and Freckles. Sample | System. Home Office, 732 Boston Block, Minne- 
Rosebuds Free Gr: Surrit co, sWoodsboro, Ma, | apolis, Minn. ; 

















SEE YOUR PEN BEFORE BUYING, Upon receipt of 25c. we will send you our 14kt, gold, adjustable Fountain Pen: 

Price $1.75. If satisfactory, pay the Ex. Co. $1.50. Agents wanted, Tho Whitney Fountain Pen Co., Cleveland, 0. 

peng | rates to Clergymen and Teachers ; References R. E. McKisson, Mayor—W. B. NEFF, Judge Com- 
on Pleas, 





= The Colorado Teachers’ Agency € 
Wants competent teachers for the desirable positions 
which it is asked to fill, Address 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Kittredge Building, . = = DENVER, COLORADO. 








253 Broadway, N. Y. 





TEA CLUBS. 


For 20 years we have been Importing and Sell- 
ing Tea, Coffee, Spices, Extracts, Toilet 
Soap, Boudoir Packages, Perfumes, etc., 
and giving Premiums or Liberal Discounts to 
. those who send us orders, or make up a club 
¢ among their friends. 


=a ®@ Strictly Pure, 
Dinner Set, No. 62, in Brown. Honest Goods at the 


A. hy $18.00 order. 
vered to your Depot for | owest Possible Prices. 
oral be pleases bo melt FT cuz teenage Sinmeated Prowinm East wih  itigh ‘Arm folly war 


Price-List. WE P. EIGHT und allow time to deliver goods before i 
paying for them when not conv: asia to send payment with order. £50.00 —— a 


LQNDON TEA COMPANY, 181 Congress St., BOSTON, “MASS. 
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Advice to Oravelers: - 
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YW The next time you go to Cleveland, Ft. Wayne, Chi- ap 
: cago, or any pointin the West, try the Nickel Plate ap 
Road—the Popular Through Car Line. Through "gp 
3 Vestibuled Wagner Buffet Sleeping Cars Boston to = 
Chicago, via Fitchburgh and West Shore Roads ; Solid + 
4 Through Trains of Elegant Day Coaches, Baggage Cars se 
W and Vestibuled Wagner Buffet, Sleeping Cars, New a 
0 York to Chicago via West Shore Road ; and Through 0 
we Vestibuled Palace Day Coaches and Buffet Sleeping do 
ra Cars New York to Chicago, via Delaware, Lackawanna . 
and Western R. R. The Dining Cars and Meal Sta- + 
¥ — on the Nickel Plate Road are operated by the 4 
MW Company, thus ensuring the best of service at reason- 9 
a able’ rates. Trains are lighted by the celebrated de 
iy ‘“‘Pintsch Gas,’’ are heated by Steam, and the Day de 
5 Coaches are in charge of Uniformed Colored Porters, to Bs 
render assistance to travelers, especially to ladies and = 
children. ; Y 
Remember that the Nickel Plate Road is the short Ye 
Line between Buffalo and Chicago, and that rates are Pare) 
from $1.50 to $3.00 lower than via other lines. Tick- gp 
ets are on sale at all the principal ticket offices, or for = 
. . S) 
any information, address, + 
F, J. MOORE, Gen’! Agent, Y 
23 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. ; a 
: ry 
Ghd 
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Best system. En- 

SHORTHAND BY MAIL dosed by U.S.Gov. 

Thoroughly taught by experts. Positions for pu- 
ils. Circulars and free lesson on application. 

Sausser’s School of Shorthand, Dep. C, Tyrone,Pa. 


BOYS AND GIRL in spare moments; also 


handsome present toeach. Send name. No 
cash required. N. . Staynor & Co., Provi- 


dence, R. I. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE tise coor anton. 
room and books, $2.80 to $3 a wk: total cost $140 a yr, 
8 courses: course for D.D., Ph.D.,&c: catalog free: 
with plan to earn funds. W. A. WILLIAMs, D. D.,Pres. 





can earn pocket money 








MUNSON SHORTHAND. 


Before deciding, examine MUNSON’S, the popular 
American system. The new text-book, “ART OF 
PHONOGRAPHY,” gives the best results, in the 
shortest time, for self-instruction and class teaching. 
Price, post-paid,$ 2.00. Liberal discount to teachers. 
Write for circular. Address: MUNSON PHONO- 
GRAPHIC PUBLISHING C®O., 154 Nassau 


St., New York. 
AUTHORS We want your stories, poems, and 
book MSS. Best prices; inclose stamp. 


Authors and Writers Union, Chariton, Ia. 
is conquered by using Golding’s ‘‘Sys- 


n 
PARSING tem of Parsing.” Just out. Simple 


and easy. Sample book to teachers only 10c (silver). 
Offer limited. Address rae GOLDING, 
time. Pleasant 


atfield, Missouri. 
GENTS WANTED tins." tiesca.r 
fits. E.S. Marvin, Supt., Rochester N. Y. 











for all or part of 





We have large scale maps for school use of 


New York, Michigan, Kansas Ohio, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Virginia, lowa, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi. 
Every school house should have one. Trustees 
buy freely. 
AGENTS WANTED It pays well. Write for 
1 circulars, territory, 
and terms to 


E. C. BRIDGMAN, 
House established 1828. 84 Warren St., New York 


SE = 
OLD BOOKS fEND Stamp For 
A. J. Crawford,312 N. 7th St., St.Louis, Mo. 
W ANTED .» Man totravel, look after and _ap- 
« point agents. Good route, salary 


and expenses, steady position,chance to advance. 
Reference. Addressed envelope for our reply. 
Office 702-356 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
6e 
FINEST_ON EARTH’® 
ethe PREMIUM 


_Gultars, Mandolins, Banjos, Violins 


facturer to user. You save 
50 per cent, thedealer’s profit. Fine Catalog. free. 


U.S. Music. Co., 47 Hewitt Block, Cin’ti, 0. 


MIRIAM COYRIERE AGENCY. 
150 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Estab ished 1880. Send for Circulars. 























CRAZY QUILT SUPPLIES. 
Siin SCKAPS, large package,1Uc, 3 packages, Z0C. 
Embroidery Silk, bunch of 25 skeins, all colors, 20c. 
Quilt patterns, 400 styles, 10c. each ; 3 for 25c. 32 page 
Ce ’l and Sheet of 100 Crazy Stitches, with order, or 
22. LADIES’ ART Co.,203 Pine St., Box 71,St. Louis, Mo 


$75 or__. 
$100 Per Month 


Is not the greatest salary made these oppressive 
times, but when you are sure of this in one of the 
easiest and most delightful engagements in school 
work, for ladies or gentlemen, you had better em- 
brace the opportunity, by calling on or addressing 


PROF. H. L. HOLT, 


Room No. 10, Draughon’s Business 
College, Lock Box 344, 





s s TENN. 


NASHVILLE, 


—* 


Factoring. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 8. ) 
Exercises ; 
(a) Find the complete divisors of 
144, 
(b) What factors has 256? 
(c) What are all the divisors of 625 ? 

Case VII. To find how many divisors 
a number has? 

Rule. Tothe number of times each 
prime factor is used, add 1 and take the 
product of the results. 

Example. How many divisors has 144? 

Solution : 
144==24 x3?, 
(4+-1)X (2+1)=15. 
.‘.144 has 15 factors or divisors, in- 
cluding one. 
Exercises. 
(a) How many factors has 156? 
(b) Find how many divisors 208 
has? 
(c) Which has most divisors 68 or 
513? 
Some DriFFIcut ties. 

Here is a problem the solution of 
which is desired by a number of our 
readers : 

“A note for $100 was due on Sept. Ist., 
but on Aug. 11th the maker proposed to 
pay as much in advance as will allow him 
60 days after Sept. 1st to pay the balance. 
How much must be paid Aug. 11th, 
money being worth 6% ? 

Solution ; 
From Aug.11 to Sept.1=2I1days. 
Interest on $1.00 paid before due 
for 21 days=$.0035 
Interest on $1.00 paid 60 days after 
due=$.01 
$.01+-$.0035=$2.857142+- amount 
paid before due to balance each 
$1.00 kept after due. 
$2.857142+-$1.00=$3. 857142. 
$:887142 of $1.00=$74.07.3 

——__—_—_—_-- ope -.- --- 


The United States, new Columbian edi- 
tion, by John Clark Ridpath,LL. D., is a 
complete, concise and accurate narrative 
of the principal events in our National 
history, —— illustrated with en- 
gravings describing the growth and de- 
velopment of the nation. 

The facts are arranged in systematic 


order so as to give them true place in the | 


narrative. Mapsand charts of battles, 
discoveries and voyages are clearly and 
plainly shown in connection with the 
events. The book contains over eight 
hundred pages, well bound andespecially 


| suited as a reference book for teachers or 


for the library of the average American. 
[The United States History Co., Boston. ] 





The Wonderful Story of the Klondyke. 


Most fascinating Book of the Season. Miss Anna 
Fulcomer,a young lady teacher of Chicago, tells her 
experience, as a gold hunter,—also gives the experi- 
ence of other plucky women who have won fame and 
fortune in this wonderful country. 

Tells how to go, when tostart, what to take. what 
to leave, cost of transportation, time required to 
reach the Diggings. Beautifully illustrated, from 
Photos taken on the ground, Showing Mines, Towns, 
Homes of Natives, grand mountain and lakescenery, 
everything in fact that the reader desires to know— 
A charming portrait of Mrs. Berry with the romantic 
and touching story of a young wife’s devotion that 
resulted in making her husband one of the r.chest 
men in the world. 300 pages, handsomely printed, 
with accurate maps, showing every portion of the 
territory. By mail 0 cts. Toagts., 1 doz. $3.25, Exp. 
paid. Address, El Dorado Pub. Co., 

Box 211, Indianapolis, Ind. 


PRESENTS FOR THE LADIES. 


For one dime we will send you our story paper 3 
mos. and give free one case Fancy Perfume, two 
Pretty Napkins, 2 yards Fine Torchon Lace, all post- 








paid. A, N, HERALD Co., Beaver Springs, Pa. 
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~ ~=6 we 6UN 
have the largest manu. 
in the world from \S 
which we sell direct to the con- 
Y/ sumer at wholcenla 

/ ing the profits of the 

‘ missions of the agents. Ne money required \ 
until instrument has been thoroughly tested 
in yourown house. Shipped on 8 days’ trial. 


FREE 


Sold on instalments. 
for catalogue at once if you want to obtain 
the greatest bargain ever offered. 
your name and address plainly, and we / 
willsend by mail same day letter is 
Positively guarantee | 
~ every Organ an p 
~. 


twenty-five yoare 


prices, thus sav- »" 
ealer and the com. \ 


$160.00 


and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 668 
Washington, N. J. 





Easy payment. Send 
Write 








music specialists. 
in Schools. 

Price One Dollar per year. 
UNITED CHARITIES BUILDI 


ML DING: cents. 


= School Music Journal 


It contains articles on musical subjects of general interest to teachers, contributed by school 
The ONLY Periodical in America Devoted exclusively to the Interests of Music 


Sample copies free. 


G, Fourth Ave., Cor. 22d St., New York City. 





-°° Longfellow’s Evangeline.. 








Worps. (d) Structure OF THE Poem. 
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) EVANGELINE in paper covers. 
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BOSTON: 352 WASHINGTON ST. 
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SPECIAL OFFER: To any reader of the Normal 
, Instructor who encloses us (10) ten cents in two- , 
) cent stamps, we will send a sample copy of 


UNIVERSITY : PUBLISHING : COPPA 


with an introduction and explanatory notes by 


Prof. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr., Ph. D. 


(MAPS OF NOVA SCOTIA AND LOUISIANA ARE PROVIDED.) 
DR. HALE’S INTRODUCTION 


includes a biographical sketch of LONGFELLOW and remarks on his character as a poet, 
also a discussion of the poem itself, its character, subject-matter, historical facts and metre. 
It also includes Suggestions for the Critical Study of the Poem together with Special 
Suggestions for Critical Study of the Text by classes in Higher English. 


FOR TEXTUAL STUDY. The subdivisions are (a) A..usions. 


(b)'Imacery. (c) 


(e) GRAMMATICAL Stupy, 
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PRICES: In paper covers 12 1-2¢. 


4 Cloth, 20c.__ Discount on all _or- 


ders from schools and dealers. 
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NY, Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
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$18.00 SURE. 


We guarantee any man or woman to make 818.00 
every week at home who will take the trouble to 
investigate. You can make $18.00 week easy. 
Others do; socan you. You will be astonished at 
the Easy way it is accomplished. Something new. 
You can dothisin spare time Easy. Send us your 
address to-day as itis your good fortune to see this 
advertisement. We repeat that you can make 
$18.00 every week Easy. Yes, sir, 818.00 Easy. 
GREGORY MANFG. CO., 24 Park Place, N. Y. City. 








Advanced Lessons in Geography, 


BY M. G. CHENEY, M.S. 

Results attained in one term through the use of 
this work where other methods require two or 
more. For daily classwork. Each department 
thoroughly and systematically treated. Answers 
to many relevant and practical questions, with 
pronunciation, tables, and reviews. Prepares for 
the most rigid examination. Single copy 25 cts. 
Send stamps for sample pages, testimonials, ete. 
Address M. G. Cheney, Franklinville, N.Y. 





OUR SCHOOL ROOM GUIDE. 
36 Pages. Price 10 Cents. 
Latest Methods. Best Authors. Clear Type. 
Good Paper. Sixe 8 x 11 inches. 
Sent to any teacher, by mail post paid, on re- 
ceipt of ten cents. Write to-day. 
WHITTY WALDROP, Manager, 
Lexington, Ky. 


THE TEXAS TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


has had eight years of experience. It is the old- 
est Teachers’ Agency in the State, For full par- 
ticulars send 2-cent stamp to Supt. P. V. PENNY- 








BACKER, Palestine, Texas, U. 8. A, 


“A HOOSIER in HONDURAS,” 


The record of a vacation trip through that 
country and the neighboring states of Gutamala 
and Nicaraugua, by Albert Morlan, will delight 
the children, instruct teather, and interest every 
one. Beautifully illustrated from photograghs, 
and original sketches by the author. Paper,75cts. 
Cloth, $1.50. Artists autograph edition, limited 
to 100 copies, $2.50. By mail. 

5 EL DORADO PUBLISHING CO., Box 211, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 


WINDSOR HOTEL 


FRANK F. HITCHCOCK, MANG’R. : Philadelphia. 
Filbert St. Between 12th & 13th. 


Largest $2 Per Day Hotel in America. 


Electricity, Elevator, Steam Heat. 
One half block from Reading Terminal, and one 
half block from Penn R® R. 


NE YEAR FOR {0 CENTS 
¢ send our monthly 16-page, 48 col. paper devoted to Stories, Home Decora- 
tions, Fashions, Household, Orchard, Garden, Floriculture, Poultry, ete., one 
for 10 cents, if you send the names and addresses of six lady friends, 
OMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, 4813 Evans Ave., Saint Louls, Mo, 

















CICK AGENTS WANTED. 


H Japanese Handkerchief Free. Ad’ss 
Beautiful <°%s 

UICK returns selling our pat. household novelties 

UICKLY paste ad. on tal with your address, 


. Supply Co., Beaver Springs, Pa, 
(css receive free illustrated circulars. 


Address, QUICK MFG, CO., GALIEN, MICH. 
GUITAR, MANDOLIN, BANJO & VIOLIN 
Our lettered tingerboard and Lns ly 

reliable system for self-instruction. This system 

teaches you Py oy from regular music; easy pieces 

in 2 minutes, Compl. outfit for either instrument 500. 

U.S. Music Co., 47 HewettBiock, Cin’ti., 0. 





SELF truetor is the ou 
TAUGHT mastered in & hours, Lettered fingerboard cas 
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Two New Scholars. 





They’d never been to school before, 
They’d never been near a school house 
door, 
Those bashful little boys. 
Mamma had taught them all they 
knew— 
She was a lovely teacher too— 
But now—just hear the noise. 


Though to each other close they kept, 

One bent his golden head and wept, 
And the other—he wept too. 

Around each neck a dimpled arm, 

As though to keep them safe from harm, 
A sweet child gently threw. 


“The corner seat’s enough for three; 
Come over there and sit with me,”’ 
She sweetly said; and—my ! 
They like the school so much to-day, 
I know if they were taken away, 
They’d both tune up and cry. 
—Golden Days. 


———————_+@o—__<__ 
Who Was Guilty ? 





“Oh, goody, goody !”’ cried Eva; ‘‘then 
Ican really and truly go to the concert,”’ 
and she hopped around on one foot, and 
clapped her hands in glee. Eva had 
come to spend two weeks with Uncle 
Fred and Aunt Marion. It was the first 
time that she had ever been away from 
home alone, and she felt as if she were 
almost a young lady. 

Wasn’t she eight years old and hadn’t 
mamma let down her dressa whole tuck ? 

“My! I guess Brother Bennie will 
wish he could go to a concert,”’ said the 
little girl as she was helping auntie wipe 
the dishes; ‘‘but most likely he’d go to 
sleep. I can tell him about it when I go 
home.”’ 

“You turned off the lights,—didn’t 
you ?”’ asked auntie of Uncle Fred fifteen 
minutes later as he shut and locked the 
door. 

“Yes,”? he answered ; ‘everything is 
as dark asa pocket. There comes our 
car.” And in a twinkling they were on 
their way to the City Hall. 

Was there anything ever half as lovely 
as the music Eva heard that night? 

The singer had on such a beautiful 
dress too, and the little boy that played 
the violin wasn’t a mite bigger than she ! 

“T don’t believe he could come all alone 
onthe cars from Cedarville, though,”’ 
said Eva to herself. 

How the people did clap when he 
made his bow for the last time, and the 
curtain dropped ! 

“Did you enjoy it, dear?’ asked Uncle 
Fred on the way home. 

“Oh! I guess I did. It was just splen- 
did!” 

“Court street !’’ called the conductor. 

“Sleepy, Eva?” asked auntie, as Uncle 
Fred helped them off. ‘‘Little girls 
shouldn’t be up as late as this very often, 
—should they ? But—why, what is the 
matter?” and she stopped short on the 
corner, and grasped Uncle Fred’s arm. 
He gave a low whistle. : 





’ When they left two hours ago the 
house was dark and gloomy, but now it 
was ablaze with light from top to bottom. 

‘“‘The house is on fire, or else there’s a 
surprise party !”? cried auntie. 

‘¢?Tisn’t a fire,”? said Mr. Chase, ‘‘and 
no party, for there is no one moving. 
See, the shades are up,” and he ran up 
the steps. 

The house was lighted by electricity, 
and it was plain to be seen some one had 
turned on the lights while they were 
away. Who could it be? They had left 
no one in the house. 

“Oh, don’t go in without a police- 
man !”’ begged auntie. 

So one was called, and he and Mr. 
Chase searched the house. Upstairs, 
downstairs, and in my lady’s chamber, 
they went, but not a soul did they find. 
In corners, nooks, and closets they 
looked, but nothing was out of place. 

‘*You may as well go to bed,”’ said the 
policeman. ‘‘No one is here now, at 
any rate. You must have forgotten to 
turn off the lights.” 

“But I know I did turn them off,’’ 
said Mr Chase and Eva nodded her little 
head. She remembered auntie’s asking 
him, and glancing back as she ran down 
the walk. It always seemed so wonder- 
ful to her that one could darken or light 
a whole house by just touching a magic 
spring! You couldn’t light the lamps at 
Cedarville in that way. 

“Well, I can’t explain it,’ said the 
policeman, “‘but you’re all right now. 
Good-night.”’ 

Eva was sure she could never go to 
sleep, but her head scarcely touched the 
pillow before she was carried off to 
dreamland. 

Several days went by, and the mystery 
was still unsolved, Nothing was miss- 
ing, and Uncle Fred said: 

“Either the house is bewitched, or it 
was a burglar who got frightened and 
left; for I know I turned the lights off.” 

One evening, just at dusk, auntie sat 
by the fireplace in the sitting-room hold- 
ing Eva. Thre little girl wasn’t exactly 
homesick, but it had rained all day, and 
she would like to see mamma and little 
Bennie ! 

Auntie looked at the sober little face 
and then said: 

“O Eva! When I was a little girl, I— 
Why, what in the world!” The room 
was all ablaze with light! 

Eva jumped down pale with fright, 
while auntie hearing a little noise ran to 
the sofa. How she laughed ! 

“Come quick, Eva ; we’ve caught the 
burglar in the very act!’ 

The lights were turned on by means of a 
cord that hung just above the sofa. 

Topsy, the black kitten, feeling rather 
frisky, had caught hold of the cord, and, 
giving it a little pull, had lighted the 
whole house. He was standing now on 
his hind legs playing with the little tassel. 

‘‘Why Topsy,” said auntie, “what a 
fright you have given us!’’ while Eva, 
hearing Uncle Fred’s step in the hall, 
skipped out to tell him to come quick 
and catch the burglar, who now lay curl- 
ed up in a little black heap on a rug by 
the door.—Sunday School Times, 
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Do You Want a Government Position 


or to prepare for college, or to acquire a shorthand, business, technical, or scientific 
education? If so, study at home. 87,000 places under Civil Service. If you pass 
your Civil Service examination high enough, you can get a position, 
WE PREPARE YOU BY MAIL. 
Parents: Why send your children away to school? We teach them at yourown 


home, where you can note their progress. ae oe 
Free information regarding dates, salaries, etc., of Civil Service, and other valu- 


able data. Write to-day. 
’ WASHINGTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
1,333 1ath Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


$2002 for CORRECT 
| == ANSWERS! 
Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 

Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 


Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. . 


In the United States four times as much money is expended for education as for the 
military. Brain is better than brawn. — By our educational facilities we have me @ great 
nation. We, the publishers of Woman?s World and Jenness Miller Monthly, have 
done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opportunity to 
display your knowledge and receive most generous payment for a little study. Tho 
object of this contest is to give an impetus to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
we expect by this competition of brains to extend the circulation of Woman’s World and 
Jenness Miller Monthly to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 
rate for advertising in our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 
receiving more money from advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, baking poweers, 
jewelry, etc., we shall add $50,000 a year to our income, and with this mathematical deduc- 
tion before us, we have decided to operate this most remarkable “‘ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule, from each of which letters have been omitted 
and their places have been supplied by dashes. To fill in the blank i spnces and get the 
names properly you must have some knowledge of geography and history. © want you to 
spell out as many words as you can, then send to us with £5 cents to pay for a three months’ 
subscription to WOMAN’s WORLD. For correct lists we shall give $200.00 in cash. 
If more than one peracn sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
in appearance, , if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
beautiful Egeria Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the lar price of which is 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, you are positively certain of the $2.25 prize, and by be- 
ing careful to send a correct list you have an o ghey 9 Rad the $200.00 cash award. The 
distance that you may live from New York makes no difference. Ali have equal opportunity for 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be houestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the lis 
be studiedout. In making wo list of answers, be ad togive cho oueabes of oy rg a 


1. —R A—]|— A country of South 16. B-§8 M--K_ A noted ruler. 


America. 
2-A-|-I- Seanoee Poteet beby 17.--OT 0 — | — Another noted ruler. 














3: M-D--E--A-E-- Asea. | 18. P— R— UY — A — Country of Europe. 
4. -M—--Q-— A largo river. 19 A-S8 T-A-I[-—- A bie island. 

z a eee Well known river of ater ey eee 

5 T-A--8 Hurope. so. B~s1t- E~ eee ee 
6. §--AN—A— Agityinonoof the | 21. T——A— Oneof the United States. 
7, H----- X mieshirsinh et 22. J-F--R--N Song Eredient of 
8 N-A-A-—A Noted for display of | 25, YJ ——W A largo lake. 

9. -E=-E--E~ oneehthevattet | 34, BB — HA noted poet 


o.-A- -- r —R-—§f A forei 
I A-RIl - A city of Spain 25. C0-R-A eocign comatry, same 


11. — ¥-- A _Acity on » well known 26. B-R--Q A large island. 
12. 8- M—E~ “eine United Statea’ | 27- W-M--§ W-R-D Pontiar family 


13. 6B--R-L-A- gomietiowitce | 28. B-H-1-G@ Acca. 


14. §-A-LE-—_ A great explorer. 29. A-L-—N—J|-— An ocean. 
15. G- L-F---1— pgtzhe Dal | 30, M-D- 6 ~ $A — Anigiananeas 


In sending your list of words, mention whether you want prize i 
bank draft, money order or registered mail; we will send any aor that Fsbo pow Magy SA 
Bacrts Diamond is a perfect imitation of a Real Diamond of large size. We defy experts 
to distinguish it from real except by microscopic test. In every respect it serves the purpose of 
Genuine Diamond of Purest Quality, It is artistically mounted in a fine gold-plated pin 
warranted to wear forever. This piece of jewelry will make a most desirable gift to a friend it 
you do not need it yourself. At present oureuppl of these gifts is limited, andit 
when your set of answers comes in, we shail send you $2.25 in money instead of the 
Scarf or Shaw] Pin, s0 you shall either receive the piece of jewelry or the equivalent in cash, 
in addition to your participative interest in the 8200.00 cash prize. ‘This entire offer 
is an honest one, made bye responsible publishing — We refer to mercantile agen= 
¥ romptly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 
ia. tmorecan wedo? Nowstudy, cnthanee slight nD work for Ba With your 
a me mtg —— ae Tomte Ye pay for feree months’ eabecrtpeon oo aoe great family 
agazi 9 ma ve already subscril 
will extend your subscription from the titne the pi A pny a | 
silver, wrap money very carefu 
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JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 
Dept.548 ° 


22 & 24 North William Street, New York City, N. ¥. 
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Your Kingdom. 





There is some place for you to fill, 
Some work for you to do, 
That no one can or ever will 
Do quite as well as you. 
It may be close along your way, 
Some little homely duty, 
That only waits your touch, your sway, 
To blossom into beauty. 


Or it may be that daily tasks, 
Cheerfully seen and done, 
Will lead to gréater work that asks 
For you, and you alone. 
Be brave, whatever it may be, 
The little or the great, 
To meet and do it perfectly, 
And you have conquered fate. 
—Priscilla Leonard. 
++ —___ 
Manners for Boys. 





In the street, hat lifted when saying 
“Good by,” or ‘How do you do?’ Also 
when offering a lady a seat or acknowl- 
edging a favor. 

Keep step with anyone with whom 
you walk. Always precede a lady up 


stairs, but ask if you shall precede her 
in going through a crowd or public 
place. 

At the street door, hat off the mo- 
ment you step into a private hall or of- 
fice. 

Let a lady pass first always, unless she 
asks you to precede her. 

In the parlor, stand till every lady in 
the room, also older people, are seated. 

Rise, ifa lady enters the room after 
you are seated, and stand till she takes a 
seat. 

Look people straight in the face when 
they are speaking to you. 

Let ladies pass through the door first, 
standing aside for them. 

In the dining-room take your seat after 
ladies and elders. 

Never play with your knife, ring or 
spoon. 

Do not take your napkin up ina bunch 
in your hand. 

Eat as fast or as slow as others, and 
finish the course when they do. 

Do not ask to be excused before the 
others, unless the reason is imperative. 
Rise when ladies leave the room, and 





stand till they are out. 


‘| scientist some day. 








If all go together, the gentlemen stand 
by the door till ladies pass. 

Special rules for the mouth—smacking 
the lips and all noises should be avoided. 

If obliged to take anything from the 
mouth, cover it with the hand or nap- 
kin, 

Bed rooms—never look toward a bed- 
room. 

Always knock at a bed-room door, or 
at that of any private room, 
















y SAVE *« YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
Pr. TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
iy filled at WHOLESALE price, and secureg 
mM aDagency, Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
67 Furnace St., ROCHESTER, Ne Vo 





These rules are imperative. There are 
many other little things that add to the 
grace of a gentleman, but to break any 
of these is almost unpardonable. 
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Angry customer—Hullo! you waiter, 
where is that ox-tail soup? Waiter— | 
Coming, sir—halfa minute. Customer— | 
Confound you! how slow you are! 
Waiter—Fault of the soup, sir. Ox-tail 
is always behind. 

Young wiie—What is the baby trying | = 
to say dear? Husband—Give it up; he| 
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CATARRH 


Is the most prevalent of diseases. Itisa lo- 
cal ailment of the mucous membrane as well 
as constitutional and 


CAN BE | 


eradicated by proper treatment. Dr. Sykes 
cured himself in 1870 and the treatment has % 


CURED 


thousands since, and by using Dr. Sykes’ 
Sure Cure for Catarrh will cure you. Send 
for the best book on catarrh ever published, 
Mailed free. | 

DR. SYKES SURE CURE CO., 


Station B, Chicago. 
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seems to be trying to manufacture a word 
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about twenty syllables long. Young 
wife—Isn’t that lovely? He’ll be a great 
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THE TABLET METHOD OF BOOKKEEPIN 
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AND BUSINESS PRACTISE ~~ 


The 





\~ and keeps real books, 


THREE COURSES OF THE WORK. 
The Complete Course for Business Colleges 





and Department Schools. 


“f NAUGURATES an epoch in teaching Bookkeeping 
and Busiiiess, 
Progressive teachers 
with it, 
Not set copying and tedious memorizing, but 
actual drill in real business, 


student performs transactions, makes out 
- . and uses checks, notes, drafts, etc., does real business, 
The new edition revised to date is simply taking the profession by storm ! 
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12.50 to $25.00. A guarantee with every 
Hh ot wt ger pay. Give your full name, express and P.O 
pecans, State waned wastes, indies’ or sents 

you went Watch sent mail send cas ° 
order. For 60 days a Gold End Platina Roiled Plate rune 
Albert Double(itope Pattern) Chain given FREE 
each Watch. Chains of this style are sold from $3.00 UP- 
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RICAN GOLD FILLED CASES 
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SOMETHINC FOR NOTHING 
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With the Patented 


uaker Bath Cabinet 
Lt each, wi- 4s 
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Obesity. 
revents Disease, Obesity. 
edicine, Colds, Rheu- 
ia, Malaria, La Grippe, Bo- 


matism, Neuralg' 
zema, Catarrh, Female Ills, Blood, Nerve, Skin 


and Kidney Diseases. Beautifies Uom 
ion. Made of Best Antiseptic, Hygienic Pict. 
Ifyou want one 


free write 
WORLD MFG. CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





everywhere delighted 
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scribed above. No cai 
ever heard of. Simply send your name and address & Pere 
fumery atonce. PERSIAN PERFUMERY CO, 7 Warren St. NewYork. 





WHY PAY MONEY "72 
NOT COST YOU ON NT to secure ® 
SOLID GOLD laid Carbon DIAMOND 

sould not be bought of any jeweler 
than $25. Do want peg imo h ing 






but few Bours of your spare time? We 


‘ish to enlarge the sale of our celebrated 
Persian Petrified Perfumery, the most 
unique novelty now on the market, and in 
order to do s0,we agree u; 
name and address only, to send 
Z y cases of the Perfume, WHICH 
P yA SELL AT FIVE CENTS PER CASE in 
= 4 by —_— postpaid, with- 
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Improved methods. Best results. Takes your sparo@ 
time only. For full particulars address 
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The Intermediate Course for Academies 


TEACHERS 






who desire larger salaries 
should take a 
MAIL 


NORMAL COURSE BY 


Columbia Correspondence Normal, | 
Austin (Chicago), Illinois. 





and High Schools. 








The Elementary Course for the Grammar School. 
te We will send 


A GREAT OFFER. a complete student’s 


outfit to any school superintendent, principal of high 
school, or teacher of bookkeeping in any graded school, 
for examination with a view to adoption, absolutely 
free, the express charges to be paid by the party order- 
ing the outfit. 


San Francisco, Cal, 


In ordering a trial outfit don’t fail to specify which of 
the three courses you prefer. 


Descriptive catalogue and price-list sent on application. 


Mention this Paper, 


ELLIS PUBLISHING CO., BaTTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Address, 








TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES.’ 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, J uveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'% inches, 8¢;-3'44 x54 12c;-444 x64 20c; 
5'ox7'4 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 
Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free, 
All postpaid by mail, Postage stamps taken, Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR, 








40 
Can Make 


SALESMEN siv0.00 


A month selling our office and labor-saving special- 

ties to merchants by pl cvery busi man 

wants them, 100per cent. profit. Finesidelines, Ad- 

dress, MODEL MFG. CO., Box I, South Bend., Ind. 
The antidote 


AS TH Pr Kills the disease dead. 


Discoverer suffered 16 years. Not quick relief but 
permanent cure. NAP CURE, % Park Row, N. Y 


—=>—-+, FREE *Canmna; 
Best hand Camera made. 








ONLY CURE IS N AP 








photographing friends, ob- 
jects or places of interest. 
= To introduce will send one 
. Free toevery reader. Send 
4c. for full particulars and sample picture. H. M. 
Brockstedt, 203 Pine St., Box. 71, St. Louis, Mo. 


; A special lot of extra well-bred 
Angora Kittens 28%oRakirrensin Back, 
Blue, Buffand Brown, Highly 
recommended as beautiful pets. $5.00 each. 
J. W. DEANE, Freedom, Me. 


DR. B. W. HAIR’S 
ASTHIIA CURE FREE. 


A dollar bottle and Practical Treatise on Asthma and 
Hay Fever sent free to pay cote who will pay 
expressage. Dr. B. W. HAIR,Cincinnati, O. 


PILES]! 


All forms of this distressing complaint quickly re- 
lieved and pee rey cared by the use of 
PARMELEE’S PIL SUPPOSITORIES. 
A perfect remedy. Recommended and used by phy- 
sicians. Hundreds of testimonials, Easy to use. 
Do not continue to suffer when you can so easily find 
reliefand cure, Ask your druggists for them,or send 

50c. for a box, 
PARMELEE DRUG CO., Norwich, N. Y. 


FREE TO BALD-HEADS, 

We willsend free on application 
full information how to grow hair 
upon bald heads, stop hair falling. 
and produce a fine growth of whis- 


kers, mustaches, e. J. LORRI- 
MORE & CO., 1005 Penn Ave., 
BALTIMORE, MD, 


CONSTIPATIO Dr. Heinrich’s German 

Vegetable Tablets not only 
_— relief, but positively cure Constipation m any 
orm, Not,.@ purgative, buta sure Regulator and 
Curative. Cure by strengthening the nerves of the 
lower bowels. Price $0 cts. Advice and booklet free. 
Penn Laboratory Co.,909 Walnut St.,Philada., Pa. 


WE CURE 


CONSTIPATION 


Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Kidney 
fool iver’ Wlaetoen, Poor Blood, Rheumatism, 
Corpulency, etc. A pleasant, —_— and lasting cure. 
Thousands of testimonials from grateful moogie 
who have been cured. We send you the Medicine 
free and yawns We take all risks. Write 
to-day.%Ad YPTIAN DRUG CO., New York. 


WATCH FREE 


to examine. We have secured only 40 
gross or 5760 Wacches in this lot and 
we cannot get any more after these 
are gone, at anywhere near the price 

we are selling them at. So if you 























THIS 





warrant them to be 
American Style Move- 
t, Expansi 


lifetime, & you can sell them 
uu can show them 


iy we send our guarantee for 
years and catalogue of 
iw Watches, and only ask as a fa- 
vor that you show it with the 
Watch you purchase to your 
friends & acquaintances. These 
watches keep accurate time. Think 
> of it! An American Style Move- 
age ment Watch, in Solid Gold Filled 
case, and 0 years, 

for @8.98. Those wanting a first-cl keeper at 
about one-third retail price, should order atonce. Watch specu- 
lators can make money buying by the dozen to sell. All are ele- 
gantly finished and guaranteed perfectly satisfactory in every re- 
Spect. Don't forget to state whether you want plain engine turned 
or elaborately engraved case, and also if hunting or open face case 
in gent’s size, as ladies come in hunting case aT Cut this out 
and send to us and we will send a watch to . O. D., subject to 
examination, by express, upon approval. If found perfectly satis- 
factory, and exactly as represented, pay @8.98, and charges, and 
it is yours, otherwise you do not pay one cent. Can we make yous 
fairer offer? Be sure to mention whether you want ladies’ or 
gent s.aize. Price per dozen, $42.00. If full amount, $3.98 is sent 
with the order, we will fnclude one of our special heavy Gold 
Filled Chaina, which retails the world over for $1.00. 













Denominational. 





‘Please dive me me 10 cents’ worf of 
stamps,”’ 
Said she, with trepidation— 
‘All right, my child !’—the stampclerk 
smiled. 
‘* Of what denomination ?”’ 
That great big word the little miss 
But for a moment daunted— 
My mamma is a Mefodis— 
I dess ’at’s what she wanted.’’ 
—L. A. W. Bulletin. 


——_—_—_+2-+ —___—_ 


Everywhere education is forging to 
the front. There cannot be too much 
education or too many different ways of 
imparting it. Nature teaches us in{a 
thousand different ways, and all are nec- 
essary. So we, as rational creatures, 
must adapt our eduational methods to 
the conditions. Teaching by correspon- 
dence has now become a necessity. 

The system of instruction by mail—no 
longer a mere experiment—has been 
successfully operated by the National 
Correspondence Institute, Washington, 
D..C., which consists of the manager Mr. 
J. W. McKinley, a corps of professors in 
the different departments and in the 
scholastic months of from ninety to one 
hundred educated employees in the diff- 
erent branches of work, corresponding, 
examining, grading, business, etc. The 
terms are moderate and the character of 
the institution is established on a high 
grade. 





STATE OF OHIO, CITY OF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County, 88. 
FRANK J. CHENEY makes oath that he is the sen- 
ior partner of the firm F. J. CHENEY & Co., doing 
business in the City of Toledo, County and State 
aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the sum of 
ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each and every 
case of CATARRH that cannot be cured by the 
use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY, 

Sworn to befor eme and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th day of December, A. D. 1886. 

——s A. W. GLEASON, 

SEAL Notary Public. 


—~ 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, and 
acts directly on the blood and mucous surfaces 
of the system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
Sold by Dru; 


sts, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Cancer is Curable! 


The following testimonial from one of Canada’s 
most prominent specialists carries a message of 
hope into thousands of homes: 


Toronto, June 18, '97. 
The A. M. M. Medical Co., 
“Gentlemen—In reference to the treatment of 
Cancer, I can only say that, incommon with m 
rofessional bret ren, I stand werless an 

oo to render any efficient aid in the relief 
of Cancerous affections. I have operated and 
assisted at operations for the extirpation of can- 
cerous tumors and Fates in —— and pri- 
vate practice in Montreal and Toronto many 
hundreds of times, and I have never seen a case 
in which it did not recur in a more malignant 
form and prove fatal in ashorttime. Ihave also 
known and heard much of the removal of Epi- 
thelioma or skin cancers, by means of plasters of 
various kinds, but in this class of cases I onl 
know of one that has not speedily returned an 
ended fatally. 
“It is a blood or germ disease, the germ of which 
has been shown by Dr. W. H. Russell, of Edin- 
burgh, to belong to the Yeast family of fungi, and 
can only be successfully eradicated from the sys- 
tem by the introduction of an antidote through 
tke blood. Believing, as I do, that God has _pro- 
vided in nature an antidote for every evil, I am 
delighted to learn that a remedy has been discov- 
ered, of which you are proprietors, that has proved 
its efficacy and power to cure cancer in many 
hundreds of actual, well diagnosed cases of true 
Cancer, and for the sake of humanity I wish you, 
the discoverers of this wonderful remedy 
(‘Vitalia’) godspeed. 

“W. F. BESSEY, M. D., C. M., L. & M.C.P. S.” 

Full particulars regarding the ‘‘Vitalia Reme- 
dies” in a 100-page book free by mail; or freecon- 
sultation at office, 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., Sundaysand 
Saturday afternoons excepted. Mason Medical 


Co., 557 Fifth avenue, Dept. E. New York City.— 





SAFE WATCH O©0., 9 Murray Strect, New Xork. 


Advt. 


“A Great Book.” ARE you 


Every patriotic American is deeply in- | oO A I 
an the histor it 















tere y of his country. 
The kind of a history that the times now wok Sw de | ee 
demand is one topically arranged and fortable. Obesity pre= 
extensively illustrated. The surprising disposes to Heart Trou- 
history of our country’s progress with 


each subject treated separately and 
completely within itself, and fully and 
instructively illustrated, should in 
every home. Each subject, such as 
finding the new country, post-Columbian 
explorers and discoverers, settling the 
new country, making the new people, 
old colonial days, story of the pirates, 
cutting loose from Europe, the war for 
independence, struggle for liberty, path- 
finders and pioneers, the war of 1812, 
the story of the Indian,story of the Negro, 
civil war, our flag at sca, 
with foreign powers, Arctic adventurers, 
religion, gold and silver mining, nation- are a few of thousands who] have been reduoed in weigh 
; ; an mpro' ts use: 
al currency, schools, farming, American | $74 greiiyimpnov ~ispringfield, T= 
industries, inventions, trapping and| Mrs. M. M. Cummins|Ottawa, II. - = 
hunting, American literature, journalism, | Miss M_ Holsington - Lake View, Mich, 
“ . rs. 1. Spalding Morrisville, Vt = 
our government, manufacturing, rail-| Miss iM. Nobles Racine, eared 
roads, world’s fairs, the old south and | Mrs. i. Check Valley Mills, T 
> ; ; rs. J. B. Hyde Mowequa, Ill <= 
new, women in America, campaign of | H. Rossette- - Ono, Calitornia = 
1896, the outlook, etc., etc., is so treated | Ellen Rid aw aE tesa ‘. 
in the remarkable new book of the Stand- | “we win give $100 IN GOLD to anyone whocan 
ard Publishing Company, which you will prove that any of our testimonials re not genuine. 

; ; ; ‘ 0 @ ng 0} a ing until you hear 
find advertised in this month's ISSUE. | from mai we have peuneiine: tmpetens fo tell you about 
The book sells at sight, and this isa rare | how to MAKE REMEDY AT HOME sta trifing 
opportunity for agents to make big money | <psyand also other valuable information, To any. endet 
amr we ae One — sold 96 copies | full particulars and a few days® 
1is first w ; another, 45 i ays; 
another, 18 in is ‘Sings hg in TREATMENT aA RE Ee 
everywhere find it an easy book to sell. | postage, ete. Correspondence strictly confidential. 
HALL & CO., D, Box 404, st. Louis, Mo. 
* 

How to Become Beautiful. | pigcovenep isarea.crausreute Daze 
By NELLIE GREENWAY. This books of 128 pages washing, and in a week remove alt pimples, hatthends and 
itiful. 4 


gives hints and helps to all who wish to be beat the skin without irritation. Perf 
ths. Recipe and full direo- 


Over one hundred valuable recipes. Muiled to any | but five cents to prepare enough to last six mon 
address, securely sealed,on receipt of 25 cts.in Poon: tions, 25 cts. Mrs, B, HUNTER, 4318 Evans Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


Address J. S.OGILVIE PUB, Co.,54 Rose St., New York. ia cohinae 
8 aWeek Easy. si 


us, 
but extremely an- 
to le of 





MRS. STELLA LEWIS, 
of Dunkirk, O., says: “It reduced|treatment that will 
a: 4 me 68 pounds, and I feel better now|reduce weight, as 
difficulties | than I have for years.”* thousands 

ify. It is simple, 
safe, pleasant to take and not expensive. The followi: 


success, we have a 

















sesute 


s 
60 Ibs 
30 lbs 

















around home. A 

ing. 

No trouble to make $18 a 7 week easy. Write to 
at how easy it can be 


"TEACHERS WANTED for Primary, Intermed- 
't will be for your interest 


iate, High School, Academic, and Collegiate De- us quick will be 
SALARY—$40, $60, $100, and $150 per | done. Bend us your address any way. 








partments, 
month. to investigate. Write today. You can itively make $18 @ 
Positions secured in Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, week easy, ROYAL MANUFATURING Gb bos ya sDetrolh ie 
and other Southern States. 
Blanks and information, and “What Our Girls 
Should Do Between Graduation and Marriage’— 
ALL for 5 a in stamps. e 
W. Y WALDROP, Manager, 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Lexington, Ky. 
Not difficult. Spare moments sufficient. Not a 
natural gift. Anyone can b an operator; only 
ordinary education necessary. All classesare develo 


A SIMPLE CATARRH CURE. 
what would 


hav nt 1 > ing latent wers and accomplishin 
ae -_ desea’ bees | ae: ber wagers ts otherwise beim ssible. We possess the only reliable 
cialist in the history of medicine. As I musi soon | S0crets ofthe art, by the aid of which all are made 
retire from active practice on account of old age, I susceptible to this strange influence. Induced by per- 
will, fori this tine on, ‘sand the moate of trea -y St t sonal contact, orata distance by letter, telephone or 
and cure as used in my practice, Free and postpaid en ety by e . Four can pos 
to every reader of this paper who suffers from this | Tuition reasonable. Books free. Di Soumaa granted. 
loathsome, dangerous and disgusting disease. This | All communications private. Valuable information 
is a sincere offer which anyone is free toaccept. Ad- | senton application. Eatablished 20 years, Address, 
dress, Prof. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New York. PROF. ANDERSON, N. I. 87, Chicago, Ill. 


OUR $290. GRAND CONTEST. 


$100.00 For Correct Lists of 26 Noted Cities of the World. 


Something New & Interesting. 























. PRSUSRSR, it. ROE ow: A GEOGRAPHICAL WORD CONTEST. 
We 2 3 Read Very Carefully. You may get $100 in gold, 
4 Ae ” xicou® or $85 in gold, or $6 in gold or $40 in gold, or a fine 
5. NIKPE, 18. ANAITSRIHG, Apparere Diamond Ring. We print here 26 words, the 
6. GBTAOO. 19. RISBBENA letters of which are jumbled, but when roperly arranged 
7. PENHACOGEN, 20. ARETSHCB will spell the names of 26 prominent cities of the world. 
8. RISP * 91. BRGUSTERPEST For example Connopleittsna can rans) into 
9. NIBLR 2. ADLADEEI : Constantinople. and.so on down through the list. It 
10. DONON 93. MOLHKOCST. will be @ hard study, but any one well w Geog- 
1. TENSH 4. ERNE 4 raphy can do it. You may get 15, 20 or all the names 
AYAAGUoMO, 2. CONNOPLEITTSAN J Colnae ts womplcte correct Hist’ we will ‘give 

sends a comple 8 i 

_ etraicanen $100 in gold. To the person sending the next largest 


correct list,we will give $85. For the next largest correct 
ist $65. The next largest correct list $40. Incase more than one person should send in a correct list, 
tue $100.00 will: be divided among them. If more than one person should happen to send the same number 
of names that win either of the other cash prizes they also will be divided. For instance 20 words might be 
the second largest list, and two persons send the same number of names, then each would get 2.50 
and soon. Our object is to have a fair contest, and give each the same opportunity. Also to eac*: person 
who succeedsin making outa list of 150r more correct names of cities. we will give absolutely free as a 
prize, @ fine Solataire apparere diamond ring. It is of exquisite beauty, It is equal in appearance 
and every other respect to a genuine $15.00 ring except intrinsically. The ring is fine gold plate 
and the stone is such an exact imitation of the most costly gems as to puzzle experts, It is just such a ring 
as is always salable at a handsome price. Therefore when you get this ring asa prize for making out the 
names of Fifteen Cities correctly. you will secure a mostdesirable presen No matter where you live, 
ou canenter thiscontest. With your list of names, you must send usa silver quarter or twenty-six cents 
n stamps to pay for MODERN STORIES one _whole year. If ee are already a subseriber, your sub- 
scription will be extended or you can have MODERN STORI sent to a friend. Itisa handsome 
illustrated Month y ne, each issue is brim full of wit, humor and interesting stories. Prizes sent 
promptly. Lists of words without 25c. for subscription not accepted in contest. 
ie JB ,TRCRO Rane Ca to OF a ay ee cleat adictionsry. dome ot the neaces you cal 
't rather ous. e wou erefore su; e use 0: ic . me Oo es yi 
pov hyde omens you will nave +d bana & for. We ised a, monary i make uD , e. list, Rana’ ~ by) — 
of the same dictionar; mail, the original price w a - 
meet y so yout ht to easily find any” uame in the above list. With the use of this dictionary any bright 


80 you oO! 
person should be able to make the same list we have complete and correct, and everyone shoul able to 











names lik: list. The book is invaluable to any one who has not a dictionary already and will hel 
aa a ce contesta’ Address, MODERN STORIES PUB, COn 111 Nassau St., Ne Yo 
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